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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
lovingkindness,—Neh. g: 17. 


1. July 6.—The Child Moses Saved from 
of Death Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2: 10 


eat 

2. July 13.—Moses Prepared for His 

Work . . Exod. 2°: 11-25; Acts 7 : 17-29; Heb, 11 : 23-27 
3. July 20.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel. . . Exod, 3 : 4 to 4: 20 
4. July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... .. . Exod. 4: 29 to6:1 
5. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt. ....... Psa. 105 : 23-36 
6. August 10.—The Passover. ......6s6+: Exod. 12: 1-42 
i August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea... . 
g- 


Exod. 17: 17 to 14 : 31 
. August 24.—The Bread from Heaven. . . Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36 
. August 3f.—Israel at Mount Sinai. . . Exod. 19; Heb. ta: 18-24 


ro. Seprembeér 7.—-The ‘'en Commandments, 1. . . . Exod. 26: retr 

11, September 14.—The Ten Commandments, II . . Exod. 20 : 12-21 

12. September 21.—The Golden Calf (Temperatice buss: be 
yet 8 ot Shoe ae et xod. 3 


x 
Spiritual Vision 
By Walter Hayden, Jr. 


HERE'S. a mystery in the quivering 
light, 
An awe that steeps the starry night, 
A breath in fields and woods so bright, 
That tells of Thee. 


There’s a halo in the autumn haze, 
The after-glow of summer days, 
A radiance of higher ways, 

That tells of Thée. 


There's a beauty in each grassy blade, 
A peace within each mossy glade, 
A tenderness o’er all God made, 

For eyes that see. 











A view of the remarkable Adult Bible Class move- 
ment, tts progress and its possibilities, will be given 
in next week's issue of the Times, which will be a 
Special Adult Class Number. Its contents were de- 
scribed in last week's issue. Your adutt class will be 
interested also in The Sunday School Times Rally 
Day Honor List whith was announced in the August 
23 number. Has your school sent for a Rally Day 
record. blank ? 
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Where Chance is Ruled Out 


There is no chance in the ‘‘accidents’’ that may 
happen to those who are under the Heavenly Father's 
care.. Torturing thoughts of how the calamity might 
have been averted, which often come to those on whom 
a mysterious stroke has fallen, need have no place in 
the heart that is stayed on Him. A Christian physi- 
cian of consecrated life had among his patients two 
boys suffering with scarlet fever. While attending 
The other 
The father brooded 


them. his own boy caught the disease. 
boys recovefed ; his own son died, 





for days over every detail of his careful provisions 
against contagion, to discover at what point his neglect 
might have brought the fatal sickness to his boy. But 
as he sorrowed over his possible failure, he seemed 
to hear his Lord say : ‘* No matter how this happened 
to your boy, I could have prevented it. It is well 
with him. He is in my care."’ A deep peace came 
to the father’s heart as he cast all his care on Him 
who cares; and the peace that came to him then he 
has since passed on to many another grief-crushed 
heart. Have we learned the joy of casting upon our 
Lord anxiety for the past as well as for the present 


and future? 
-— 
Which Pathway ? 


God's wisdom sharply contradicts and corrects 
the mistakes of our human wisdom. Humay wisdom 
says, ‘‘If you want to rise, push yourself up.’’ God's 
wisdom says, ‘‘If you want to rise, get down as low as 
you can.'’ It has been pointed out that the cross of 
Calvary reveals one secret of Christ's victory over 
Satan. ‘‘The Devil had sought to be exalted even as 
the Most High, but the Son of God humbled himself, 
and consented to be made lower than the lowest.’’ 
And by his self-abasement Christ won the eternal vic- 
tory over the self-exalting Satan. Satan's exaltation 
was the cause of the most tragic fall and failure known 
to men. Christ's self-abagement was the cause of 
the greatest exaltation and victory of the ages. In 
which pathway do we follow ? 


Pra 
To Avoid Troubled Feelings 


A ‘*practical’’ man is one who devotes his chief 
attention to facts, and very little attention to his own 
feelings. Every one recognizes that this is true of the 
business world and of the material world ; but we are 
not so careful to rentember that it is true also of the 
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spiritual world, The most practical man in matters 
of the spiritual life is he who keeps his attention fixed 
firmly on facts, and who pays little attention to his 
feelings. The greatest fact of our spiritual life is Jesus 
Christ ; and after the great central fact of Christ him- 
self are the great facts of the work he has done for us, —- 
the completed and sufficient atonement he has made 
for our sin, and the completed and sufficient outpour- 
ing of his life, ready for our instantaneous receiving at 
any moment that we will, as our secret of entire free- 
dom from the power of sin. These are facts; and 
they are eternally real and unalterable facts, no mat- 
ter what our state of feeling may be from time to time. 
The more we begin to be troubled about our feelings, 
the more our troubled feelings increase. The moment 
we quietly but insistently remember the facts, that 
moment troubled feelings have no foundation to rest 
upon, no soil to grow in. Let us never test facts by 
feelings. It would be an absurdity to do soin the 
material world. It is an equal absurdity in the spir- 
itual world. 


> A 


Prayer at Its Best 

Only after self has died, and Christ has com- 
pletely taken self's place within us, do we begin to 
know the fullest joy and power of prayer. For then 
our very life consists of Him whose great present 
activity is intercession. If the actual spirit of the 
greatest musician of history could enter into a man 
today, that man himself would of necessity become 
a master musician. So one into whose very being 
the great Intercessor has entered must of necessity 
become an intercessor himself. In Christ we are 
taken into the God-life of prayer ; we have only to 
recognize this, and use our priceless privilege, in order 
to enter into the mysteries and the joys and the fruit- 
bearing of prayer. How simple and direct Christ 
made the pathway to the greatest blessings when he, 
our substitute, identified himself with us. 
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Building Our Life On God’s Plan 


OD has a plan for every life. This plan is ip 
God's mind before the person is born. The di- 
vine Creator never brings a human soul into be- 

ing, and starts it on its immortal destiny, without 
knowing precisely what place he means it to fill in 
this world, what work he means it to do, what he 
means it to become. The plan is not the same for 
any two lives; there is a special purpose for each one. 
We reach our highest success in life, and do the noblest 
work possible for us to do, when we discover what God's 
thought is for us and try our best to work it out. 

It certainly must be possible, too, for us to learn 
what God's plan is for our own life. God would never 
be so unreasonable as to require and expect certain 
things of us and not be willing and ready to tell us 
what they are. He would not have a pattern for us to 
follow, and then hide it out of sight sé that we cannét 
see it. He will show us the pattern if we léok for it 
at the right place, and if we are really ready to accept 
it and make it our own. 

It wilk be a pity if any of us disregard God's thought 
and purpose for our life, and ignore it, and make one 
of our own instead—a poor, imperfect, short-sighted, 
fauity plan instead of God's noble, wise, perfect and 
beautiful plan. It would be as if the mere builder of 
the cathedral should: throw aside the great architect's 
plan and take his own poor, ignorant idea instead. It 
would be a pity if, with a divine plan for our life lying 
close beside us, within our reach, ‘so that we can see 
it and follow it, we should yet fail to see it, and, won- 
dering what God wants us to do, and wishing we might 
know, we should go stumbling on-in darkness, only 
guessing at the way and at our duty, 


God shows us our life’s pattern in his Word. He 
leads us to the Scriptures apd there lets us see patterns 
for every part of the building of character which he 
wants us to rear. So there is urgent necessity for a 
constant reading and pondering and deep study of the 
Bible, if we would discover the plans and patterns for 
our life which God has prepared. Imagine the build- 
ers working away on a church day by day without re- 
ferring to the architect's drawings-—just building hap- 
hazard, as the fancy struck them. What a struggling, 
shapeless, mengrel pile the church would be in the 
end! Like this is the life-fabric which one piles up 
who does not study the bible, in order to find there 
the Lord's patterns for his life. 

Again God shows us his plans for our life in other 
holy lives. Every glimpse of spiritual loveliness we 
see in a Christian friend or in any saintly character is 
a pattern shown to us which we are to seek to work in- 
to our own life. When we see sweet patience in a suf- 
ferer, peace in one who is in sore trial, quiet meekness 
in orie who is enduring injuries, cheerfulness in one 
who is passing througa afflictions, God is letting us see 
gleams and glimpses of what he wants us to be, and 
of the way he wants us to live. Especially as we take 
our New Testament and study the life and the char- 
acter of Christ do we see the perfect pattern. - In the 
best human lives we have only single gleams of spir- 
itual loveliness—in one, gentleness, in another cour- 
age, in another sympathy—with faults and imperfec- 
tions sometimes hiding the beauty—a litule flower amid 
a cluster of briers or thorns, a lily growing out ofa 
black bog. But in Christ we see all the qualities of a 
perfect life, in their richest, ripest loveliness, without 
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a fault ora flaw. As we behold Christ, we are looking 
upon the one perfect pattern. 

There are questions of duty which are not directly 
answered in the Bible. So far as all matters of char- 
acter, disposition, temper, spirit and conduct are con- 
cerned, we have clear guidance in the Word, But the 
Bible does not tell a young man what calling to choose. 
It does not tell him where he should locate to conduct 
his business or pursue his profession, It does not tell 
a young woman what education will benefit her for 
her life-work. It does not directly show us which of 
two courses to choose when we stand at a dividing of 
the ways. It does not tell men what investments to 
make, when to buy or sell property. It does not 
show us just what to do when we are brought face to 
face with responsibilities and cannot be sure of the 
best thing. Sometimes we hear of people opening the 
Bible and taking the first verse their eye falls on as an 
answer to their question, or as a guiding hand in their 
perplexity. That is likely to be superstition. The 
Bible is not meant to be played with in any such way. 

How then are we to learn God's will in cases of this 
kind! Will God show us the pattern for our life in all 
these and like cases? Yes; no one need ever take a 
~step in the dark. He does not show us all our life- 
course in one pattern; but he will let us know our 
duty as we go on, step by step. If we do God's will 
as it is made known to us we shall never lack knowl- 
edge of it. For example, in the matter of promotion 
in business or in any place of duty or :2sponsibility, 
let God lead. It is a question whether one should 
ever seek promotion for himself. Let him do his duty 
in the position in which he is placed ; let him do it 
faithfully, diligently, with ever-increasing perfectness, 
but with no scheming for a higher place. In General 
Grant's autobiography there is this suggestive state- 
ment: ‘‘I never dared seek promotion. I was afraid 
if I sought it, I might get into positions whose respon- 
sibilities I could not fill, I preferred to take promo- 
tion as it came to me, providentially.’’ If this rule 
were followed by all, there would be fewer wrecks of 
great human responsibilities, God will guide us in his 
providence into the higher places which he wants us 


to fill and the larger work he wants us to do, if only. 


we are faithful in our present place, and wait patiently 
for him, We have but one simple thing to do, if we 
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would learn God’s plan for our life. We have our 
present duty todo. The duty of the day is the whole 
will cf God for us. When to-morrow comes it will be 
to-morrow's duty, and so on day by day. 

Then work must be well done at every point. Our 
hand never must slack, even for a day. Lifeis a 
great deal more serious than many of us think. Re- 
sponsibility covers every moment of it. We dare not 
do anything carelessly. The harness-maker one day 
did slack work on a pair of lines, because he was ina 
hurry. A few weeks later the horses attached to a 
family carriage became frightened, and when the 
driver sought to hold them the line parted and the 
team ran away, wrecking the carriage and badly hurt- 
ing two persons in it. Carelessness anywhere, for 
even one hour, is criminal. _ It is not working after 
the pattern. Let us learn to do every duty well. Let 
us follow the drawing to the smallest particular. Thus 
only can we build our life on God's plan. 

Of course, we are never to expect to be shown the 
way and told what to do as if we had no brains. We 
have brains, most of us, and we are to use them. 
God gave them to us that we might think for ourselves, 
that we might inquire and judge and choose a plan. 
He guides us therefore, in many things, through our 
own judgment. We are to pray for light, and then 
think for ourselves and act—doing what seems to us 
to be the right thing, taking what appears to be God's 
way. We may sometimes make mistakes, for none of 
us is infallible. But we learn by making mistakes, 
and we grow wiser as we go on. 

Our blessed Master in his wondrous love has given 
us a work to dointhis world. It matters little whether 
it be small or great in men’s eyes ; whether it be work 
that shall be exposed to the world’s gaze, or something 
obscure, up amid the rafters, in the shadow of other 
men's great buildings. But whatever we do, let us 
do it well. Let us not carve into beauty the part men 
shall see, to win human praise, while we leave the 
hidden parts unfinished or carelessly wrought. Let 
us rather work in the obscurest things, even in the 
shadows, so perfectly, so beautifully, that when angels 
and Christ shall look down upon what we have done, 
they shall say, ‘*It was love that wrought this, love 
for the blessed Master.’’ Then his greeting to us will 
be, ‘‘Well done; thou hast been faithful,’’ 





Is the Boll Weevil a Plague from God? 


What practical lessons for our present. day atti- 
tude toward God and toward evils that afflict our life 
to-day shall we draw from our study of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment lessons? A Louisiana reader raises a pertinent 
question in connection with the damage wrought by 
an insect foe in the south. He writes : 

We are studying at present about the plagues of Egvpt, in- 
flicted on the people because they, by their representative 
Pharaoh, would not recognize Jehovah as the God of all the 
earth, whose commands were to be obeyed. 

We have suffered down here grievously on account of the 
boll weevil in our cotton fields. 

Who created the boll weevil, and why was the plague sent 
onus? Was it not for a good purpose—to remind us of God 
and our obligation to recognize his sovereignty ? 

Not even Christian people look on it in this light, else would 
they not speak of it, preach it, pray over it, write about it in 
our church papers ? 

This plague has been present with us, not for a few days, as 
in Egypt, but for several years; and why? Is it not because 
it has had no effect on us as related to God's providence ? 
Would not God remove it from us if we would act like the 
people of Nineveh, get on our knees, recognize his hand in it, 
and beg him to remove it? 

Many a time God has interposed in the so-called 
works of ‘‘nature’’ to deliver his trusting children 
from injury ; and he is as ready to do this to-day as 
he was in the days of Jonah and Moses. The de- 
structive work of the boll weevil is evidently a part of 
the enmity and discord that are so sadly at work in 
the natural world because of the presence of sin and 
of the active powers of evil in the created universe, 
There is little doubt that many of the disasters which 
occur through what we call the forces of nature, and 
which we thoughtlessly attribute to the will and 
direction of God, are not God’s work, but are the direct 
work of ‘‘the god of this world,’’ Satan, who is per- 
mitted to bring strife and disaster into ‘‘the whole 
creation’’ that ‘‘groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now,"’ 

But in some cases, as in Egypt's plagues, and un- 
doubtedly in some modern instances, God has directed 
or permitted natural disaster for the teaching of par- 








ticular lessons to disobedient people. Yet whatever 
may be the immediate occasion of an affliction in the 
natural world, God is always able to put an end to it 
in behalf of those who turn to him in obedience and 
trust ; and when it is best he gladly answers such 
prayers for deliverance. 

A village in China known as Da Sin Tau, which is 
the home of the remarkable Chinese evangelist, the 
Rev. Ding Li Mei, and which has four generations 
of Christians, its own church building, pastor, evan- 
gelist, and Bible woman, is a conspicuous illustration 
of how God honors prayer for deliverance in this way, 
Readers of the Times will remember the remarkable 
account of ‘‘ How God Stayed the Waters,’’ published 
in The Sunday School Times of February 3, 1912, 
which told of God’s deliverance of this village from 
the flood that was devastating the country round 
about it. Earnest prayer for deliverance was offered. 
The river that was doing the damage broke its banks 
in eighteen places within six miles of the village, but 
never harmed the place itself. Other. villages on 
both banks were devastated. German bridges, cul- 
verts, and river masonry,—the best work of the for- 
eign engineers,—were broken. Directly across from 
Da Sin Tau a large village on higher ground was 
eaten into. And the Christian village was unharmed. 
The year before, when plague entered this same vil- 
lage, it did not come near the dwelling of a Christian. 
God can and does care for his own in answer to 
prayer. 

But to pray for deliverance from some ‘‘ natural’ 
evil of this sort calls for a very sweeping and, in some 
senses costly, sort of consecration and discipleship. 
Yet the cost is never as great as the return. What a 
blessed thing if we might have whole villages, towns, 
and communities in our land in. which the larger 
number of inhabitants were resting upon God in such 
consecration, obedience, and faith that they could 
join gladly and gratefully in the song : 


‘** He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
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I will say of Jehovah, He is my refuge and my fortress ; 
My God, in whom I trust. : 

For he will deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the deadly pestilence... . . 

He shall call upon me, and‘I will answer him ; 

I will be with him in trouble : 

I will deliver him, and honor him.’’ 


x 
Can Self Be Completely Crucified ? 


There is a new day of emancipation awaiting every 
one when he comes to recognize the completeness of 
the work that Christ did for him on the cross, This 
recognition of what Calvary stands for furnishes a 
wonderful answer to the heart-cry of the many whose 
need is expressed in this word from a Georgia reader : 

I know nothing about theology and such, but I know much 
of the hunger of the soul for God, and its longing to be com- 

lete in him. My supreme desire is to’ be so crucified that the 
ast vestige of self shall be gone and Christ shall fully live his 
own perfect life in me. 

But do we realize that the doing away of ‘the last 
vestige of self’’ has already been accomplished for 
us in Christ, if we will but accept this wondrous work 
now as complete and finished? Jesus Christ was the 
Second Adam, the Son of man ; and in some mysteri- 
ous way that we cannot comprehend, but that we can 
gladly accept, he gathered into himself all of human- 
ity. When he, the Son of man, was put to death on 
the cross, humanity was put to death in him, Of 
course those who reject Christ's saving work for them, 
and his gift of himself to them, do not appropriate or 
share in the miraculous work of the cross. But those 
who receive Christ as their Saviour and Life may know 
that they were crucified with him on the cross ; and 
that when he said, as he hung there, ‘It is finished,’’ 
he meant that his crucifixion of their ‘‘old man’’ was 
completed, and that thereafter they need only look at 
the cross to see there in literal reality the final death 
of themselves, to be appropriated and experienced 
moment by moment by faith in him. 

With our recognition of this completed death of 
‘«the last vestige of self,’’ the way is immediately 
opened to our receiving of the fulness of Christ's out- 
poured resurrection life. Nothing can add to the 
crucifixion of humanity that was completed there. It 
was a finished work for the whole world ; and it is 
the possession (whether they realize this or not) of all 
who have received Christ as Saviour. It may be the 
experienced and appropriated possession of all who 
will simply face the facts. 

As one gets this new vision of the cross, and what 
occurred there nineteen centuries ago, he is led out 
into a new freedom from the power of sin. Perhaps 
some of us have been making the mistake of asking 
Christ to crucify us: to make us dead, and to keep 
us dead. But as we face what was done on the cross, 
we need not any longer ask Christ to do what was 
finished as he hung on Calvary. 

This, then, is the meaning of Romans 6: 11, 
‘«Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus.’’ Does not 
reckon, here, simply mean ‘‘recognize’’? Recognize 
the fact that you are dead unto sin- because in Christ, 
nineteen centuries ago, the work of your crucifixion, 
your death, was completely finished. This zs the fact, 
whether we know it or not. ‘The last vestige of self 
was crucified on Calvary. Gladly let us face the fact 
and enter into the full joy and freedom of what has 
been done for us, as Christ himself lives his own life 
in all its fulness in complete possession of the place 
where our ‘‘old man’’ used to dwell. Then we shall 
know in a new way the meaning of Romans 5: 17: 
‘«For if, by the ‘tréspass of the -one, death reigned 
through the one } much more shall they that receive 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness reign in “fe through the one, even Jesus Christ.’’ 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, who knowest us to the last fibre, 
we come to thee for refuge, for rest, and for refresh- 
ment. Thou dost know us—and yet dost love us 

through and through ! ‘Thou hast sympathy for us, even in 
our. worst moods and weakest hours. We come to thee for 
refuge from the torments of conscience ; from paralyzing sense 
of frailty ; from the misjudgments of men ; from the criticisms 
even of friends ; from our disappointments with ourselves, 
from our appalling discoveries of unsuspected infirmity within, 
and from the unfathomed mystery of our own being. Led by 
our adorable Saviour, and wooed by thy Spirit, we take refuge 
in thy breast. Lord, take care of us. Make us what we ought 
to be—each one. Whatever happens, do not leave us to our- 
selves. Arouse us, however this may hurt: Weed out of our 
hearts and habits all ungainly things. Make us fit to be 
loved, trusted, and of use. Keep us close to thysélf that we 
may blunder less. Make us winsome, wise,. pure,/and strong. 
Oh, give us the masiery: 
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[ The Greatest Temperance Victory in Fifty Years 


Does the passing of the Webb-Kenyon Bill open the way to a national 
movement for the complete overthrow of the liquor traffic? 


By the Rev. E. J. Brownson, 


~ 


District Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of lowa 
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O TEMPERANCE legislative measure in fifty 
years has been so well wrought oyt and carried 
to such successful completion as the Webb- 

Kenyon bill. The temperance forces were united’ in’ 
demanding its passage, while the liquor forces were 
no less unitedly and bitterly opposed to it. The 
struggle was intense and feeling was at white heat. 

Thirty to fifty years ago, at the time of the popu- 
larity of Gough, Murphy, and Frances Willard, moral 
suasion wrought its noble triumphs. That great 
moral movement and the educational work of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union laid bare the 
evils of the saloon and opened the way for the effec- 
tive fight to close the saloon and stop intemperance. 
A new generation has come to the front, and has fount 
a new weapon—legislation, which has enabled «he 
people to close the saloon in resident district, town- 
ship, county, and state. In states where legislation 
has given the people the enabling act, the saloons 
have largely gone from the rural districts and small 
cities. In Iowa seventy-six of the ninety-nine coun- 
ties are without a legalized saloon, and ninety percent 
of the rural population are outside the saloon zone. 
The saloon is illegal in the bounds of forty-six million 
people. Nine states have swung into the prohibition 
column, and ten more are within fighting distance. 

The Weakness of Prohibition.—The illegal sell- 
ing of liquor in ‘‘dry"’ territory has made possible 
the taunt of our enemies, ‘‘ Prohibition don't pro- 
hibit.’ Kansas and Maine were long cited as illus- 
trious examples, Inefficient legislation, a lax public 
sentiment, liquor-controlled officials, and especially 
the ease with which liquor could be purchased for 
‘«boot-legging,’’ have stood as great obstacles to the 
most perfect working of the prohibitory law. At the 
close of his administration, President Taft is reported 
to have said, ‘‘The greatest evil in American life is 
the disregard of law.’’ Prohibition laws have shared 
with other laws this keen stigma, only the laxity here 
has been heralded ‘from Dan to Beer-sheba.’’ It 
was up to the temperance people to remove this 
stigma. Kansas has won the fight better perhaps 
than any other state, but with great handicap from 
inter-state shipments of liquor. 

How the United States Government Has Protected 
the Liquor Interests.—Twenty-five years ago lowa 
was in the prohibition column, The ‘‘ original pack- 
age’’ decision of the Supreme Court opened the flood- 
gate of the liquor power to the state. This decision 
declared that liquor was under inter-state commerce, 
and could be sent from one state into another, and 
could be sold in the ‘‘ original, unbroken packages,’’ 
regatdless of any state law prohibiting its sale. The 
Supreme Court had made prohibition impossible, and 
gave legality to the open joint in place of the open 
saloon. The disaster of the decision was quickly 
apparent, and in 1890 Congress sought to bring relief 
in the passage of the Wilson bill, giving the state 
control within its own borders, ‘The state could seize 
and stop the shipment of liquor on reaching its bor- 
ders. The Supreme Court ruled in favor of the consti- 
tutionality of the bill, Temperance people were in 
great glee. In a later case, reviewing all the provi- 
sions of the Wilson bill, it reversed its decision and 
declared ‘‘arriving within the state’’ to mean when 
it reached the consignee. 

For twenty years this has been the law of the 
country. Liquor houses opened up branch houses 
over the border of ‘‘dry’’ states to ship liquor into 
‘‘dry’’ territory from outside the state. The mails 
flooded the ‘‘dry’’ territory with liquor advertise- 
ments. Where possible, agents Were sent in to work 
up trade, Everything was done to break down pro- 
hibition law and prohibition sentiment. As Gévernor 
Noel said, ‘‘ The state could protect itself against sehd- 
ing in diseased hogs and cattle, but had no power to 
protect its boys and girls.”’ 

The Demand that the Government Stop Helping 
the Saloon.—Twenty years ago, when the Anti-Saloon 
League had its birth, there were eighteen million 
people living in prohibition territory. ‘To-day there 
are forty-six million enjoying this privilege. With 
the immense growth of temperance sentiment the de- 
mand has become imperative that the United States 
Government should not lend its aid in protecting the 
‘* boot-legger,’’ the «‘ blind tiger,’’ and ‘‘hole-in-the- 


Among the effective supporters of the liquor power 
to-day are Christian men who oppose anti-saloon 
legislation. They feel that a strong minority which 
waits. liquor has a right to it, and they point to the 
failure of prohibition to prohibit as one of the re- 
sults: of the violation of that natural right. Mr. 
Brownson’s stirring account of the: recent great 
victory of the united temperance forces gives light 
on some of the real reasons why prohibition laws 
have been violated. And whether or not the Webb 
bill in its present form will pass the scrut:ny of the 
Supreme Court, the victory is a call to every Chris- 
tian man to join the fight against that powerful 
saloon orgatiization which issued its call to liquor 
dealers t6 Keljy defeat the bill and defend their 
business from destruction. 








wall’ in securing liquor through inter-6tate commerce. 
Measures haye been introduced in every Congress, 
but no action resulted. For nearly twepty years the 
fight has continued, but to no purpose. in Decem- 
ber, I911, in the city of Washington, D. C., at the 
cluse of the Anti-Saloon League Convention, there 
was called a conference of all temperance forces to 
consider this great question. Some twenty-six tem- 
perance organizations were present. The hitherto 
divided forces united on a single measure to submit 
to Congress for action, which meant unity of the tem- 
perance forces for one bill. This was the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bill, practically the same as the Webb 
bill. 

The Fight through Congress. —The passage of the 
bill meant a most bitter fight. Everywhere church 
organizations endorsed the bill and asked its passage. 
People got busy with their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

A hearing on the bill was given in December, 1912. 
Hundreds of representatives of the Anti-Saloon League 
anc Woman's Christian Temperance Union came 
from all over the Union. The liquor people were no 
less active. The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Association sent out a call to its members for action, 
saying: ‘‘ Drop all other matters and go to Washing- 
ton for December 16,17, 18, and aid this association 
in defending your business from destruction.’ In 
spite of every effort to delay action, the bill over- 
whelmingly passed the House on February 8 and the 
Senate on February 10. Theaction of President Taft in 
vetoing the bill in the last week of his administration 
is universally known. The situation seemed hope- 
less. Only once in thirty years has Congress passed 
a bill over a President's veto. Within two hours the 
Senate passed the bill, 63 to 21. The next morning 
the House passed it, 244 to 95. The victory was 
complete. The public sentiment of the nation had 
triumphed in the halls of Congress. It was a great 
strategic victory, the most splendid triumph of legis- 
lative temperance action ever secured. 

The bill as passed is practically the old Webb bill. 
The fulf text of both bills is found in the Anti- 
Saloon League Year Book for 1913. An abbreviated 
statement of its provisions is ‘‘that the shipment or 
transportation in any manner or by any means whatso- 
ever of any intoxicating liquor from one state into any 
other state, which said intoxicating liquor is intended 
to be received, possessed, sold, or in any manner used, 
in violation of any law of such state, enacted in the 
police power of such state, is hereby prohibited.’’ 
No penalty is attached or intended. There is no ap- 
peal to Federal courts. Jurisdiction is left to the state to 
enforce its own laws, with hands off by Uncle Sam. 

Is the Bilt Constitutional ?—The fight against the 
bill through Congress was on its constitutionality. Of 
course the liquor men had nothing else to fight on. 
The bill was carefully considered by able lawyers 
to meet the decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
Wilson bill. It passed the legal scrutiny of the Judi- 
ciary Conynittee of the Senate and the House. It 
is whispered unofficially that the legal talent of the 
administration will defend the constitutionality of the 
bill. 

What are the Present Results ?—The bill has at- 
tracted much attention and met with wide popular 


approval. In the few months since the passage of the 
bill several distinct results are apparent. 

1. Transportation Companies Study the Law 
Closely. —Railroad and express companies are study- 
ing to apply the law to their own territory. Some 
raifways have refused to ship liquor into ‘‘dry"’ terri- 
tory. The Southern railways require a pre-payment 
or guarantee of freight charges, and a signed statement 
by consignor and consignee that the liquor is for a 
man’s own use, In Iowa the railway companies have 
refused to send it to persons without a permit to sell. 

2. New State Legislation Secured.—In some states 
new legislation will be required to make the law 
effective in those states. Kansas has enacted new 
restrictive legislation to conform to the Webb bill, and 
other states will follow. Effective legislation can now 
be secured to increase the police power of the state. 

3. Conflicting Court Decisions.—The bill is run- 
ning the gauntlet of the lower courts and conflicting 
decisions are inevitable. No one need be perplexed 
by an adverse decision, for the Supreme Court is the 
final authority. Iowa isa good case in illustration. 
Her stringent transportation law penalizes the railroad 
or drayman for transporting liquor to anyone who has 
not a permit to sell liquor. If the Webb bill took 
away the inter-state authority for shipment and the Iowa 
law was strictly interpreted it would hit the ‘‘thirsties’’ 
pretty hard, especially as in some places it is fifty 
miles to the nearest saloon. Three cases have been 
tried. Judge Hunter of Ottumwa ruled the Webb bill 
unconstitutional, Judge Vermillion, his co-judge in 
the same district court, assumed the constitutionality 
of the bill but ruled that liquor could be sent for a 
man's personal use. Judge Willard, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court in St. Paul, declared there was no question as to 
the constitutionality of the bill, but that the real ques- 
tion was ‘‘whether liquor could be transported to indi- 
viduals for personal use.’’ On this he gave a tem- 
porary injunction compelling the C. & R.I. Ry. to han- 
dle liquor but the ‘liquor must be marked for per- 
sonal use.’’ I apprehend that Judge Willard has put 
in a nut-shell the real question at issue. 

4. Seizure ofLiguor by Local Authorities.—Attorney- 
General Cosson of Iowa has just issued instructions to 
the county attorneys to look sharply after law enforce- 
ment under the Webb bill, and to seize suspected 
cases. In the past liquor could not be touched until 
it reached the hand of the consignee, which meant 
that nothing effective could be done. Now, with 
proper State laws, liquor can be seized in transit, at the 
station or express office. Already the prohibition states 
and other states with proper legislation are seizing ship- 
ments of liquor at the express offices and freight houses. 
Without the Webb law this could not have been done. 
The sheriff of Portland, Maine, on July 3 seized 108 
barrels of liquor sent into Portland. In North Dakota 
there was a seizure of 50 barrels ; in Iowa one of 75 
barrels, another of 67 barrels, and another of 80 bar- 
rels, From Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Georgia, and 
Washington come similar reports. In other words, 
the law is doing just what it was intended to do— 
giving the local authorities power to seize liquor sus- 
pected of illegal use. 

5. A New Era of Law Enforcement.—The large 
number of arrests and seizures are an evidence that 
people want law enforcement when they have the law 
to help them. This larger enforcement of law against 
illegal selling of liquor may mark the dawn of a new 
era in the saloon fight, and put into oblivion the taunt 
of our enemies, ‘‘ Prohibition don’t prohibit.’’ 

6. A Movement for National Prohibition.—Spurred 
on by the victory of the Webb bili many temperance 
leaders have felt that the time is ripe to inaugurate 
a new movement for national prohibition. The 
great temperance organization of the Anti-Saloon 
League has inaugurated this movement, and is plan- 
ning to have 20,000 delegates at Columbus, Ohio, in 
November, to start the movement. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly and Northern and Southern Bap- 
tist Conventions have given hearty endorsement. 
Other denominations will fall into line at their first 
meeting. Thus there is indicated a great national 
movement for the ultimate and complete overthrow of 
the liquor power, and the victory of the Webb bill 
has become the harbinger of a new day. 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
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When a Missionary Takes a Vacation 


Where summer vacations are most needed, and 
L where they know best how to use them 


A view 
sor 





ALILEE’S shores reveal a group of disciples 
G whose duties as witnesses to the Messiah and 
to the renewed life which he imparted to men 

have been incessant and taxing. Their Master sees 
their weariness, and knowing what is best for workers 
in such a case, he has said, ‘*Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile."’ Three 
summers ago I saw on the western slopes of Lebanon, 
where the eye looks up to the higher ridges above and 
off to the blue sheen of the Mediterranean that gleams 
in the distance far below, a larger group of men and 
women whose lives were being given to the same 
blessed ministry in the land of the New Testament, 
and who had been obedient to the old command of 
Galilee. A few days later, on the summit of cool 
Carmel, I spent a Sabbath with still other workers in 
Bible lands who were finding there rest and spiritual 
refreshment for a little time,—men and women who 
had come from Egypt, from the old Macedonia, and 
from the heat and unsanitariness of Tiberias and the 
ancient Shechem. Had you spent even a single night 
with me in one of those stations located in that stifling 
basin nearly seven hundred feet below sea level in 
which the ruins of Capernaum lie, and sought alter- 
nately the cooler waters of the lake and the relatively 
cool housetop after sunset in the vain attempt to find 
relief from the August heat, you would have realized 
the reasonableness and necessity of Jesus’ injunction, 


UT do not imagine that our missionary friends 
are using the fortnight, or month, or six weeks 
of vacation for selfish pleasure merely. It is, 

first of all, for health necessities that they are on the 
lofty mountain-top or by the seaside. I asked a friend 
of mine, who lives near Madras, what the coldest 
weather of his nearly thirty years in India had been, 
He replied that the lowest temperature at his station 
on the plains had been on the occasion of a ‘cold 
snap,’’ when his thermometer had dropped to sixty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit! The rest of the time, 
winter and summer alike, our friends in most of that 
empire perspire day and night, even when a punkah 
is being used to drive the reluctant breezes over their 
heated brow. In Chinese cities, as far north as the 
latitude of Philadelphia, I have repeatedly seen the 
mercury rise to more than one hundred in the shade, 
while health conditions were such that every summer 
in my own city neighbors were dying of cholera on the 
other side of my garden wall. 

You cannot imagine the ‘Yelief that comes from 
leaving the Indian or Chinese cities of the plain with 
their stenches, heat, and unsanitariness, and climb- 
ing to Kuling, nearly four thousand feet above the 
Yangtzu River, or to Kodaikanal, rising nearly a mile 
and a half into the sky of India’s Deccan. The hot 
poultice in which you have been living gives place to 
a temperature which makes blankets at night a lux- 
ury. You go out into the open and breathe deep 
breaths of purest air, and thank God in no stereotyped 
phrases ; for this is veritably what the ancient He- 
brews might have called a mountain of Jehovah. 


ITTLE children whose lives have been that of an 
exotic in these torrid climes soon lose their list- 
lessness on.the mountains, and romp with other 

children just as our boys and girls do at home, One 
of the added joys of a childhood which has been 
spent in an isolated station where no other foreign 
children live, and which has developed into a 
dwarfed adolescence before the age of ten, is found 
in this heaven of companionship with other children, 
Pathetic indeed is it to see occasionally a child who 
is learning to play games for the first time at the age 
of twelve. At the end of the holiday season children 
and parents alike go down into the plain or into the 
walled city with a reserve of strength which will last 
them until another enforced holiday repeats the expe- 
rience of overwork and recovery. 

Other uses of these holidays are quite as impor- 
tant for the missionary cause as is the physical 
upbuilding which they bring. The pressure of sta- 
tion work is so great that missionaries become stale ; 
or to use an old saw to express their condition, ‘* All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ For 
eleven months many a worker has been laboring with 
those who are living on a low intellectual and religious 
plane. Here missionaries find themselves with many 
others of their race and language. Rusty English is 
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of missionaries on holiday, by Profes- 
Harlan P. Beach, D. D., F.R.G.S. 











refurbished as that tongue becomes one’s medium of 
communication again ; real sermons, not prepared as 
milk for babes, are heard, and in a church which has 
music reminding one of home once more, Opportu- 
nities for all sorts of conferences affecting the worker's 
spiritual and professional efficiency are here found. 
The discouragement which comes from long struggling 
with certain problems disappears, as friends learn from 
other friends the solution of those difficulties, Mu- 
sicales are indulged in, and are like water to the thirsty 
soul, 

Nor is fun lacking. I have never known a frater- 
nity or sorority of like-minded people who got so much 
pure joy and fun out of life as do missionaries when 
they are off duty, especially on holiday. Away from 
their work and people they are boys and girls again. 
Games, such as tennis, badminton,—its better form 
for groups of men and women, —swimming, and water 
polo, alternate with long walking excursions, picnics 
of the old-fashioned sort, and even an evening of ccl- 
lege ‘‘stunts.’’ This is the elixir of life ; laughter is 
the order of day and night ; dull care is banished. 

Dr. Mott's last winter's Asiatic conferences, or at 
least more than a dozen of them, urged that the holi- 
day be utilized by the majority of older missionaries 
just as it now is being used by a wise minority, pro- 
vided it can be extended enough to allow first of all 
for physical and mental rest, and then leave surplus 
time for the purpose recommended, That purpose 
was the needed opportunity for study, especially of 
the language and literature of one’s people. Most 
missionaries are forced into the service as soon as 
they have barely enough of the language to be under- 
stood, and despite their later efforts to master their 
adopted tongue and read its most important works, 
they often fail to do so. A narrow vocabulary, a 
limited range of idioms and forms.of expression, re- 
grettable ignorance of the written language and its 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


After Only Fourteen Years.—The work of the Pres- 
byterian Board in the Philippines began in 1899. To-day 
they report 48 missionaries, 63 churches, 13,000 church- 
members, 104 stations in 14 provinces, and I1 ordained 
Filipinos. And other boards laboring there give equally 
hopeful reports, 


A Heathen Language.—When the Nupé people of 
Northern Nigeria said to the translator of a portion of the 
New Testament into their own tongue, ** We never thought 
you could say such pure things with our language,’’ they 
bore true testimony to the filthiness of many a heathen lan- 
guage, and also to the purity of the Bible. 


When a Gospel of John was Stolen.—The roundabout 
way in which Christianity is spread is illustrated by the 
case of a Persian recently baptized by Bishop Stileman at 
Ispahan. He was led to become an inquirer by reading 
John’s Gospel which some robbers had stolen from an 
Armenian Christian, and had been strengthened in his 
faith through his father’s disinheriting him in consequence 
of his deciding to become a Christian. 


“ Thinking Black.”—Here are some of the tid-bits of a 
recent London meeting, addressed by Crawford of ** Think- 
ing Black’’ fame, Africans beat ‘*hoity-toity England ”’ 
in their conception of death, They say of the deceased, 
**He has arrived’’?; we say, *‘ He has departed.’’ He 
told of saying to a native, ** Heaven is beyond the stars,’’ 
and of*hearing him paraphrase it thus, ‘‘ The stars are the 
lights God has left burning along the dark road that leads 
to his city.”” When he asked another negro to explain 
what ‘* Man of sorrows ’’ meant, his reply was, ‘* He who 
has most heart has most sorrow.’?. What wonder that 
Crawford says the African is ‘‘a natural Wordsworth ’’ ! 


Mrs. Besant’s View of Missions.—Some, even in 
America, have been led by a sermon preached by Dr. Hor- 
ton of London to an. interest in the work of Mrs. Besant, 
of Benares, India’s leading Theosophist. He had expressed 
his sympathy with her teaching regarding ‘‘the coming 
Christ,’? and the sermon was printed and sent to over 
eight thousand British ministers by English Theosophists. 
On his recent visit to India, he discovered that this com- 
ing Christ was a Hindu protégé of Mrs, Besant, named 
Aleyone. This and other facts have led him to write a 
repudiation of his commendatory words, the last utterance 
being in the Leeds Mercury of April 28, in which he says: 
**One fact is indisputable. Mrs. Besant is in India an 
uncompromising opponent of Christian missions, She 
urges Hindus not to listen to the missionaries, on whom 
she pours a withering contempt.”’ 


classical works, rob the missionary of much of his 
power. Hence these strong workers of Asia propose 
that missionary societies be induced to grant time 
enough at these holiday seasons and gathering places 
to permit of special studies under competent direction 
and with accompanying lectures intended to broaden 
the missionary’s horizon, instead of leaving a man to 
view the world from his parish church steeple, to use 
a phrase of Voltaire’ s. 


NOTHER occasional use of missionary holidays 
is that of exploration, or, more commonly, of 
prospecting for missionary purposes, A society 

desires to enlarge its boundaries ; but where shall this 
extension be made? Two or three men are detailed 
to ascertain the possibilities in various directions, 
What it might be in an unexplored region of Africa, 
Mr. Crawford, the witty and devoted Scot, who is now 
charming our American conferences, has told us in 
his account of ‘* boring’’ eastward to Dr, Laws and 
his famous Livingstonia Mission, 

What it means in closer detail may be made clear 
by an illustration from a personal experience of my 
early missionary life in China. The mission to which 
I belonged desired to prospect along the border be- 
tween Mongolia and North China, and three of us 
spent a month in the interesting task. A long cart, 
drawn by four horses driven tandem through the 
kindly help of various and sundry entangling.-ropes 
and two carters of strong arm and stridulous voice, 
was our Pullman car. We provided ourselves with 
various desert delicacies, chief of which was a goodly 
supply of a sort of native biscuits used when crossing 
the Desert of Gobi, which were so hard that the strong- 
est teeth undertook their mastication only after they 
had been long soaked in boiling water. 

_ Leaving the frontier city of Kalgan we went out upon 
the Montgolian plateau through the pass of the old 
Mongol warrior, Kublai Khan, During two weeks of 
travel over that rolling plain, carpeted with millions 
of forget-me-nots, and overarched by a flecklessly 
blue sky whose uppermost reaches were vocal with 
the song of unseen skylarks which were ever springing 
from the grass in the way so beautifully described by 
Shelley, we passed through the territory of nomad 
Mongols. Their occasional encampments were most 
picturesque. Clusters of circular felt tents, flanked 
with piles of argol and overtopped with wind-blown 
prayer-flags, punctuated the plain. The wolf-dogs of 
these camps could only be restrained from tearing us 
by the lusty cries of the boys and the clubs of the old 
women, who sat on the most unmanageable canines, 
In the neighborhood were herds of cattle and camels, 
watched by mounted herders. Lazy lamas, with 
shaven heads and terra-cotta garments, wended their 
way over the rolling hills en route to some sacred 
cairn, temple, or other place of devotion. Occasion- 
ally an enterprising Chinese settlement with its prim- 
itive inn was seen, and there we spent the nights, 
We went out on the north side of China’s Great Wall, 
or at least along 250 miles of its far greater length. 


"THE cities which we visited on our return inside the 
Wall were also very interesting, and so were we to 
their inhabitants, most of whom had never seena 

‘foreign devil,’’ as we were called. Wolves there 
were occasionally ; and the mountains were unique 
because of the strange loess formation, which has a 
vertical cleavage, making the roads in some cases 
canyons sixty feet or more in depth. Here also were 
villages of troglodytes, who had terraced the loess 
hills with streets which constitute the roofs of cave 
houses just below. Sireams we crossed which were 
sometimes most treacherous because of quicksands, 
or which formed, after dark, when we could see no 
sign of track, our best path to the next village. Great 
cave temples and ancient walls told of an earlier and 
denser population. 

But best of all the delights of that never-to-be- 
forgotten holiday was the opportunity that we had 
of bringing to a people who had never heard the gos- 
pel its glad message, and of making friends of those 
who had always regarded us as deserving the name 
‘«devils’’ by which they called us. The mission did 
not finally establish a station in the region thus ex- 
plored, but two other societies have done so ; and in 
the wake of the pioneers are Christian churches and 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 2! (Exod. 32) 


believers, some of whom laid down their lives for 
Christ in the Boxer uprising of 1900. Holidays ot 
the sort here described are not merely days of rest 
and refreshment ; they are days of strengthening and 
of high resolve, of wider vision, of broader outreach, 
and of life-giving touch, 

Yace’ UNIVERSITY, 
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Making Israel’s Sacred “ Tent” 


By Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D., of the syris Mission, Beirut 


The bold claim of destructive critics of the Bible is that no 
such tabernacle as Exodus records was erected in the wil- 
derness, since the Jews could not have secured the materials 
for its building. How such a claim stands the test of present 
facts is clearly shown in Dr. Hoskins’ discussion, which is 
reprinted here from his recent notable book, “ From the 
Nile to Nebo” (The Sunday School Times Co., $3). “An 
embodiment of the ‘Gospel according to Moses,’” is what 
Professor Erdman calls the Tabernacle, in his illuminating 
study of its meaning on page 54 of this issue. 


EVERAL important facts that are related to the 
making and setting up of the Tabernacle at Sinai 
have an important bearing on the historical ac- 

curacy of the Bible narrative of the Exodus. Does 
the Biblical atmesphere of Sinai fit all the conditions 
as they are known? 

The materiais of the Tabernacle are wholly those 
from Egypt and Sinai, and not from Arabia, Palestine 
or farther north andeast. The Egyptians have in all 
ages been famous tent-makers and are to the present 
day. And what we call the ‘‘tabernacle’’ was really 
a ‘‘tent,’’ as the Revisers of our English Bible have 
clearly shown in the use of ‘‘tent’’ instead of ‘* taber- 
nacle."’ No simpler dwelling can well be imagined, 
and its amplification and decoration for a religious 
center is wholly along Egyptian lines inside and out. 

The Shittim wood, out of which the boards, tables, 
etc., of the Tabernacle were formed, is the o#/y wood 
suitable for such purposes found in Sinai. Its name 
in Arabic is SeyyalZ Now Seyyad isa derivation from 
the -Hebrew-Arabic root ‘‘say/"’ or ‘‘ sez/,’’ meaning 
‘‘torrent’’ or ‘*water-spout.’’ Hence the Seyyad is 
the sorrent tree, the characteristic tree of the desert 
wadis of Sinai, et Tih and the region of the Dead Sea, 
Its wood is heavier than water, exceeding hard, with 
fine grain, yellow near the sap and brown at the 
heart. -It is never attacked by insects and is, there- 
fore, eminently suited for furniture in a climate where 
insects commit such ravages as in the desert and in 
Palestine. The trunks of the Seyyal tree are fre- 
quently two feet thick. The value of its timber is on 
account of its durability. It makes excellent charcoal 
and is, moreover, the tree which yields the famous 
gum Arabic. 

Copper was being mined by the Egyptians at Wady 
Nasb above Wady Baba before and after the Exodus. 

One of the old objections raised against the making 
of the Tabernacle at Sinai was the matter of the 
‘* badgers’ skins’’ which formed one of the coverings. 
As a matter of fact, badgers, found in moderate num- 
bers in Palestine and Syria, are almost unknown in 
Sinai, certainly not plentitul enough in all these dis- 
tricts to furnish skins enough for a covering as large 
as that of the ‘‘tabernacle.’’ Such skins would, 
moreover, be too light for the rough desert life, and 
still less fitted for sandals (Ezek. 16:10), where the 
same word and skin are mentioned, but it has long 
been known that the Hebrew word Zahasf, as well 
as the same word in Arabic, means ‘‘dolphin,’’ and 
the Revised Version of the Bible has rightly changed 
the translation of ‘* badgers’ skins’’ to ‘‘seal-skins,’’ 
meaning ‘‘ porpoise-skins,’’ This particular porpoise, 
called by the Arabs ‘‘dugong,’’ is found in great 
numbers up and down the arms of the Red Sea, and 
especially in the Gulf of Akaba. Its flesh is eaten, 
but the most important part is the skin, which is 
tanned and made into the leather which our Sinai 
cameleers wore inthe shape of sandals. There would 
not have been the. slightest difficulty in procuring 
enough of these dolphin skins to make just such a 
covering as was required for the ‘‘tabernacle.’’ So 
here also the geography and sea-products of the 
peninsula exactly fit the requirements for the making 
of the Tabernacle. 

And the climate of Sinai and the desert beyond, 
especially in Edom and Moab, certainly required this 
extra heavy leather covering in order to protect the 
finer inner coverings of red rams’ skins, of goats’ hair 
and the still more precious Oriental tapestry covered 
with the figures of the mystic Cherubim and woven 
in colors of the richest dyes, violet and purple and 
scarlet. Currelly, a modern traveler in Sinai, tells of 
snow and intense cold in Sinai, when the water in 
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their tanks froze to a thickriess of over an inch during 
the night. Palmer tells of snow and intense cold just 
above Petra, and Professor Libbey and I experienced 
a memorable storm in Edom. 

I am also convinced for a number of good reasons 
that after the Children of Israel had made good their 
escape from Egypt and were actually in the district of 
Sinai, there would be no reason why they should not 
have backward communications with Egypt and easily 
secure everything that they might need from that 
source in the making of the Tabernacle. The actual 
distance for messengers or lightly laden animals 
would have presented no bar. That all the Children 
of Israel went out at one time in the Exodus is against 
reason and fact. A papyrus still gives us the names 
of the civil and military officers charged, in the reign 
of Rameses III, about a hundred years after the 
Exodus, with the oversight of 2083 Hebrews residing 
at On, who were descendants of some who did not 
wish or who failed to escape at the earlier date. 

Bezaleel, meaning ‘‘the shadow of God,’’ was the 
man chosen to do the art work of the ‘‘tabernacle”’ 
(Exodus 31:2), and some curious light has been 
thrown upon his profession by the discovery of 
splendid specimens of the Egyptian jewelers’ art in 
the days of the XII Dynasty of Deir el Bahari. We 
know the name of the chief artist of Mentuhotep’s 
reign. He was called Mertisen, and he thus describes 
himself on his tombstone from Abydos, now pre- 
served in the Louvre: ‘I was an artist skilled in my 
art. I knew my art, how torepresent the forms of going 
forth and returning, so that each limb may be in its 
proper place. I knew how the figure of a man should 
walk and the carriage of a woman, the poising of the 
arm to bring the hippopotamus low, the going of the 
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runner. I knew how to make amulets, which enable 
us to go without fire burning us and without the floed 
washing us away. No man could do this but I, and 
the eldest son of my body. Him has the god decreed 
to excel in art, and I have seen the perfection of the 
work of his hand in every kind of rare stone, in gold 
and silver, in ivory andebony.’’ Nowsince Mertisen 
and his son were the chief artists of their day, it is 
more than probable that they were employed to deco- 
rate their King’s funerary chapel. So that in all 
probability the XI Dynasty reliefs from Bahari are 
the work of Mertisen and his son. 

The names of the sculptor and painter of Seti I's 
temple at Abydos have been recovered and that of 
the sculptor of some of the tombs at Tel el Amarna, 
but otherwise very few names of the artists are directly 
associated with the temples and tombs which they 
decorated, and of the architects we know little more. 
But one of these rare items again fits into our story in 
the fact that the great temple at Deir el Bahari was 
designed by Senmut, the chief architect of Queen 
Hatshepsut, and the same architect or one of his 
helpers or pupils may well have reared the Hanafiyehs 
of Hatshepsut at Serabit. Why may not Bezaleel 
have been one of the school of trained artists who 
were employed and encouraged by Queen Hatshepsut ? 
Ali of which facts fill us with expectation that future 
discoveries will reveal a thousand interesting coinci- 
dences that we now have no clue of. Hence it is a 
clear and simple fact when we say that the whole at- 
mosphere of Sinai is that of the Bible down to the 
most unimportant details, and that no other combina- 
tion of mountain, desert, oasis and seashore has ever 
been seen or discovered which meets the requirements 
of the narratives, 
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Where Did Israel Learn Calf Worship ? 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. J 





It is upsetting a very general opinion of Bible readers, and of many scholars as well, to say that 


Israel did not borrow the symbolism of the Golden Calf from Egypt. 


Dr. Kyle, who has n:ade 


an extended study of the subject, brings clear evidence from archeology, and particularly from the 

Bible story itself, to support this surprising claim. And while we are studying how Israel fell into 

this idolatry, it may also surprise us to be reminded that the idolatry of our own heathen ancestors 
has not yet gone entirely out from our Christian lands. 


HE particular pollution of divine worship illus- 
trated by the worship of the Golden Calf seems 
a taint in the blood of the national life of Israel, 
a kind of religious scrofula, liable at any time to break 
out into an open sore, hidden, suppressed it may be, 
in the child, only to break out in the great-grand- 
child. It appeared like a plague at the very foot of 
Sinai, untlerneath the overshadowing cloud of the 
terror and the glory on the summit. After slumber- 
ing in the veins of Israel more or less quietly for some 
four centuries, it broke out anew at the sunset of the 
Solomonic glory and marked Israel for the death in 
the setting up of the calves at Bethel and at Dan at 
the disruption of the kingdom. What was this Calf- 
worship, and whence came it? 

As Israel had just come out of Egypt, where the 
worship of the sacred bull Apis had such a prominent 
place in the religion of the land, it is little wonder 
that the general opinion of Bible readers has been 
that it came from Egypt. It is more surprising, but 
nevertheless a fact, that among scholars also, to quote 
the words of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Buble, 
‘*The answer almost uniformly given from the days 
of Philo and the early fathers to our own has been, 
that the Hebrews borrowed this symbolism from the 
Egyptians.”’ 

It is equally assumed, almost without investiga- 
tion, that since Jeroboam had taken refuge with 
Shishak, king of Egypt, the golden calves which he 
set up at Bethel and at Dan were Egyptian idols. To 
this view Rawlinson: was perhaps the first to raise a 
question seriously. His belief in the Chaldean origin 
of Semitic Caif-worship has been receiving growing 
confirmation and wider acceptance. 

The Bible story itself, when carefully considered, 
will furnish the best clue to the explanation of this 
difficulty about Calf-worship, as has proved to be the 
case with many other Bible difficulties. 

The biblical narrative does not indicate Apis wor- 
ship, rater it. makes practically certain that the 
idolatry at Sinai was not Apis worship. The Israel- 
ites, when they determined to act for themselves in 
the matter of worship at Sinai, made at once an 
image, a golden calf. Now the Apis worship of 


Egypt was not the worship of an image of a calf, but 
the worship of the living calf. It is doubtful if any 
images of the Apis were ever mide for worship, and 
certain that the worship of Apis by images was not a 
common practice in Egypt. When the Apis bull 
died, the Egyptians would go a long time without any 
visible likeness of the god if a calf was not found 
among the herds with the proper marks, and, indeed, 
until one such was actually found. If Israel at Sinai 
had desired to institute Apis worship they would cer- 
tainly have followed the Egyptian practise and have 
searched the herds for a calf with the marks of Apis, 
and not have set up a method of Apis worship of 
which the Egyptians knew nothing. 

The prevalence of the opinion that this was Apis 
worship came about by the confounding of Apis wor- 
ship as it existed in the days of Moses with Serapis 
worship, This worship is illustrated by some rude 
pottery figures of Isis and Horus which were among 
the treasures which Professor Petrie brought from 
Egypt this year. It may often well be suspected that 
the Egyptians did not after all have so many gods as 
at first appears, but rather many representations of 
the gods, and a different name for each representa- 
tion. This receives new confirmation in these figures 
of Isis and her son. Isis is often represented as suck- 
ling the young god Horus her son, but here Horus is 
replaced by the young Serapis bull, showing the iden- 
tification of this god of the later Egyptian worship 
with the god Horus of earlier times. It has been 
pretty clearly established by Professor Clay tiat the 
gods of the early Babyloniars were increased in num- 
ber by the multiplication of names which, when 
finally the origin of the names had been forgotten, 
were differentiated the one from the other as different 
gods. It may well be that, to some extent at least, 
Egyptologists have been guilty of multiplying gods in 
the same way, by differentiating different names and 
representations as in fact different gods. Such a dan- 
ger always exists for those not entirely familiar with 
the deeper significance of a religion. Most Moham- 
medans firmly believe that Christizns worship at least 
three gods, 

(Continued on page 548) 
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LESSON 12. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


S THERE any such thing as righteous indigna- 
| tion, and what is it? ‘The phrase is often used 
as a justification of anger that has no true justi- 
fication. Righteous wrath can be felt only by the 
righteous, and its outstanding characteristic is its 
entire selflessness, The righteous man is never angry 
because of the harm you have done him personally. 
Washington was a man of great dignity of presence 
and bearing. His enemies—and he had plenty of 
them—said that he was cold; but the fact about the 
real disposition of Washington was that he was a 
man of tremendous feeling and impulse, and that he 
had schooled himself to control these passions with 
an iron hand. Occasionally they broke out. When 
the Continental Army was being mobilized and 
drilled in New England, just after Washington’s 
election to the post of commander-in-chief, there was 
considerable trouble arising from fights among the 
volunteers. Washington gave orders that it must 
cease. A few days after this order was given word 
was brought him that a bad fight was in progress. 
He was seated at the moment on horseback, and 
without a word wheeled and galloped to the neartby 
field where the fight was in ae ogee Putting his 
spurs into the powerful horse that he rode, he cleared 
the gate of the pasture at one leap, flung himself like 
a thunderbolt from the saddle, and grasped the two 
fighters with his great arms and hurled thei apart. 
‘There was no more fighting. When the Israelites de- 
raded themselves, Moses’ passion for leading them 
amed out, not to harm, but to save them, 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 


‘The teacher must necessarily make a careful study 
of the chapters that intervene between the last lesson 
and this. Dr. Thomas’ introductory paragraph gives 
a brief analysis of these passages, and br. rdman 
devotes most of the daily reading suggestions to a 
study of the meaning of the various furnishings of 
the tabernacle, the pattern of which was showed to 
Moses during his six weeks’ vigil in the mount. Dr. 
Hoskins’ article on page 541 gives valuable light on the 
tabernacle narrative from modern discoveries, The 
lesson is a straightaway narrative, and the facts need 
a little description, though not much. ‘Three great 
thoughts may be brought out,—the character of 
God, the character of Moses, and ‘the character of 
Aaron aud the people. The last may well be treated 
first. It can easily be shown how impatience and 
low desires led these ex-slaves, pleasure-hungry and 
dull-souled as they were, into a heathen debauch. 
Certain things will naturally focus attention, Aaron’s 
weakness, God’s apparent change of mind, which pre- 
sents a difficulty to some, and Moses’ infliction of the 
death penalty on the three thousand Hebrews. In 
our time, when the desperate nature of sin is not em- 
phasized, it is well to re-emphasize that the wages of 
sin isdeath. Both Professor Clow and Mr. Ridgwey 
speak very plainly on this point. 

Why did the Israelites use this form of idolatry ? 
To this question Dr. Kyle gives an unusual and 
clear answer in his article on Calf-worship (page 541). 
The Class in Session 

It is always hard to wait in ignorance; it is doubly 
hard for children to wait pe | the next command. 
These Hebrews were, from manhood's pcint of view, 
but children. Having been under the eye of a ‘* boss” 
and an overseer all their lives, they were now almost 
like children on a picnic. Yet they have no excuse 
for their impatience. Having seen the hand of God 
at the Red Sea, in the manna and quails, and at Rephi- 
dim, and the great portents here at Sinai, they have 
no excuse for their ignorance. 
ignorance, but lustfully and wilfully. Professor Clow 
(paragraph 1) says that it shows their moral degrada- 
tion, and the effect of Egypt’s lewd heathenism. 

The effect of this apostasy is to immediately break 
off the negotiations between God and Moses. Dr. 
Erdman (paragraph 2) says that it is not easy to de- 
termine whether it was the first or the second com- 
mandment that was broken. Any commandment 
violated immediately breaks off communion with 
God. ‘These people had become, as Professor Clow 
says (paragraph 4), castaways. The anger of Moses 
is absolutely holy in its expression of horror at sin. 
It was a pure wrath, and Moses was not willing that 
the people should be blotted out, and that God should 
make a new nation from his own descendants. ‘This 
sort of anger is not too frequent among us, for it can 


They did not sin in. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 


Read Exodus 25-32 


15 And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, with 
the two tables of the testimony in his hand ; tables that were 
written on both their sides ; on the one side and on the other 
were they written. 16 And the tables were the work of God, 
and the writing was the writing of God, graven upon the tables. 
17 And when Tatus heard the noise of the people as they 
shouted, he said unto Moses, ‘lhere is a noise of war in the 
camp. 18 And he said, It is not the voice of them that shout 
for mastery, neither is it the voice of them that cry for being 
overcome ; but the voice of them that sing do I hear. 19 And 
it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that 
he saw the calf and the dancing: and Moses’ anger waxed 
hot, and he cast the tables out of his hands, and brake them 
beneath the mount. 20 And he took the calf which they had 
made, and burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strewed it upon the water, and made the children of Isracl 
drink of it. 

30 And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto 
the poo Ye have sinned a great sin: and now [ will go up 
unto Jehovah ; peradventure I shall make atonement for your 
sin. 3t And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and said, Oh, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold. 32 Yet now, if oes wilt forgive their sin — ; and if not, 
blot me, I peer thee, out of thy book which thou hast written, 
33 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book. 34 And now go, 
lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee : behold, mine angel shall go before thee ; nevertheless 
in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin upon them. 3 
And Jehovah smote the people, because they made the calf, 
which Aaron made, 
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b 4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘limes.) 


Verse 1.—How long had Moses been in the mount? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 2.—How may Aaron’s ready acquiescence in the 
suggestion of the people be explained? (Thomas, v. 5; 
Mackie, 4; Rogers.) 

Verse 14.—How may Jehovah’s change of purpose 
toward the Israelites be explained ? (Thomas ; Clow, 6, 7.) 

Verse 16,—In what way was the writing graven by God? 
(Thomas; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 17.—Who was Joshua? Was he with Moses on 
the mount? (Thomas ; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 19.—Why should Moses have been so angry, in 
view of the fact that he already knew of the people’s dis- 
obedience ? (v. 8.) (Thomas ; Class in Session, 2; Rogers ; 
Ridgway. ) 

Verse 26.—Who were the sons of Levi? (‘Thomas.) 

Verse 29.—What is the meaning of ‘‘consecrate’’ in 
this verse? (Thomas; Rogers.) 

Verse 30.—What did Moses mean when he suggested 
that he might be able to ** make atonement’? for their sin? 
(Thomas, vs. 32, 33; Clow, 7.) 

Verse 32.— What *‘ book ’’ did Moses refer to that Jeho- 
vah had written ? (‘Thomas.) 

Verse 34.—What was meant by Jehovah’s angel in this 
verse? What did Jehovah mean when he said that he 
would ** visit their sin upon them ’’? (Thomas; Clow, 7.) 








be felt only by those whose souls nave a passion for 
God and for purity. Mr. Rogers describes it effect- 
ively. Dr, Thomas’ note on verses 11 to 19 develop 
the elements in this holy wrath, and Professor Clow’s 
third paragraph and Mr. Ridgway’s first tell of it. 
Aaron’s excuse is pitiable, but it is paralleled to-day 
by the shameful excuses that we offer for our sins. 

Gross sin had been committed. Dr. ‘Thomas (on 
verse 19) hints at it, and Dr. Mackie’s second para- 
graph. And when gross sin has been committed, 
something has to be done about it. It cannot be 
overlooked, It must be condemned and stopped and 
set right if this is possible. Moses first of all smashes 
the thing that they had set up in defiance of their 
orders, As Professor Clow says (paragraph 5) it 
seems merciless, but it was necessary. Mr. Ridgway 
says that they were made to drink their own sin 
(paragraph 2). Apparently all this had not stopped the 
lewd and shameful orgies that were going on, so the 
faithful Levites were sent out with the sword, for it 
sometimes takes bloodshed to stop great sins. Once 
more all is quiet in that camp, and with the quiet 
comes what Mr. Ridgway calls the atonement feeling 
(paragraph 4) in Moses’ heart. Moses’ offer of him- 
self as an atonement for the sins of the people could 
not be accepted, for, as Professor Clow points out 
(paragraphs 6, 7), none but the sinless one could do 
that. But no man ever offered a nobler prayer than 
Moses did for these guilty Hebrews. How he loved 
them! What a blessing he was to them! Would that 
there were more of such men in every church and 
every city and every nation ! 


THE GOLDEN CALF 


(Temperance Lesson.) Exodus 32. Commit verses "9, 20 
Golden Text: My little children, guard yourselves from idols.—1 Joni 5: 21 
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"lustful and insistent 


The Lesson Summary 

The scene of Israel’s debauch before Sinai is one 
that throws up in strong contrast the ways in which 
low character falls and high character rises under the 
same conditions, Aaron and Moses faced the same 
eople; Aaron was afraid and 
cowed before thein. e should have been a mighty 
barrier to stem the tide of their shameful passion; but 
instead of that, because of cowardice, he made him- 
self the tool of their shame. He may have been un- 
willing, but that did not affect the facts, for had he 
been willing he could have done no more to lead them 
in their degradation than he did. Moses, on the 
other hand, was strong, unflinching, and holy. He 
was ready to face the people, though they slew him; 
and, more than that, he was ready to die for those 
same people, though they were unworthy of it, if only 
he might save them, This is, broadly speaking, the 

sition of each of us in the group or social condition 
in which we live. It threatens us, and we shall 
either conquer it with fearless attack or it will con- 
quer us. If we fall, it will be for the same reason 
that Aaron fell,—we were afraid. If we conquer, 
we conquer as Moses did, because we have known 
God, his holiness and power, and would rather die 
than be false to him. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Why did Aaron accede to the request of the people 
for an idol ? 

2. Why did the people want this idol worship ? 

3. Why did Moses not accept Jehovah’s offer to make of 
him a great nation? 

4. Why is God represented to us as offering to change 
his plans and make new ones? 

5. What are the characteristics of a righteous anger like 
God’s and Moses’ ? 

6. Why did Moses slay three thousand men as punish- 
ment? } 

7. How did Moses think to atone for Israel’s sin ? 

8. What is your general estimate of sin as it appears to 
be regarded by God in this lesson ? 


Other Teaching Points 


We are just beginning to learn that a great deal of the 
moral danger of life comes in the hours whén we are at 
leisure. It was the six weeks’ wait that brought out the 
worst in these people. 

Vacations are often a time of serious moral failure be- 
cause of a failure to recognize that mora] standards should 
not be relaxed when the tension of our work is loosened. 
‘This may explain why God keeps most of us pretty hard at 
work most of the time. 

It is a solemnizing thing for me to realize that my Crea- 
tor is a person, and that my conduct affects him, God may 
wax hot or be pleased with my conduct. Ile is a person, 
not a set of laws. 

Righteous indignation had better be left to the angels 
and the pure souls in whom self is well-nigh eliminated. 

Sin should never be minimized, nor shou!d it be put be- 
hind us with the idea of forgetting it. It is x fearful thing. 
It is inevitable death to the soul ; it is inexorable in its 
death-dealing results. Christ recommends a crippled body 
rather than a sinful life, and after all none but he could 
atone for sin, and it cost him Gethsemane and the cross. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Review: Read Neh. g :g-12.) 


The Hebrew nation never forgot the history of those 
first days when they were brought out of slavery and 
given a law and an ideal and a God. Nehemiah, a 
prophet speaking many centuries later, reminded the 
nation of their great beginnings and their failures 
and providences. We read of them to-day because 
they show in dramatic power the way in which every 
man in bondage to his sin is led out by God his 
Saviour. For the God that deals with New York and 
Chicago is the same as he who dealt with Egypt. 
See if you can look over these lessons and understand 
God better. 


1. How did God prepare Moses to be a leader ? 

2. Why were the plagues used to separate the Hebrews 
from Egypt ? 

3. Howdid Jehovah teach Israel that they could depend 
on him ? 

4. Make an analysis of the Ten Commandments, using 
more modern words in each case than those used in the 
Scriptures, 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 


When a man “ overran his base.’’ 
When a good player was ‘‘ sent to the bench,” 
A blind man. 
A ‘* quick lunch.”? ' 
A narrow-gauge track, 
Trial without jury. 
Evanston, ILL, 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 21 (Exod. 32) 


Blotted Out of God’s Book 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HIS strange and disappointing episode of the 
worship of the Golden Calf has a many-sided 
historic significance. It disclosed the moral 

degradation of the mass of those newly enfranchised 
tribesmen. It showed that the idolatry of Egypt 
and the lewd rites associated with it had crept into 
their imaginations, It declared that these Israelites 
were not ready to enter into Canaan, and that God 
must ‘‘lead them about” in the wilderness until such 
servile and corrupt minds had been replaced bya 
younger and purer generation. But the paramount 
interest here is the religious significance. This act 
touches the vital relationships of mento God. The 
story leads us up into the supreme purpose of God, 
into his ways with men, and, at the close, into the 
redeeming passion of the cross of Christ. 

The first truth which arrests us is the power of a 
consecrated personality. Carlyle may have over- 
stated the primacy of the single, strong, resolved 
man in his ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.” But the 
truth remains that every great moral and spiritual 
movement has been born and nourished in the heart 
of a single, often lonely, and always dedicated man. 
Had Moses, as these childish Israelites suggested, 
met his death in some dark night on Sinai, and had 
Aaron become the leader of the people, the awful 
purity of God’s law, the sublime truth of his spirit- 
uality, would never have been seized and held by 
Israel. Not one of the men who had seen the won- 
ders of Egypt would have desired to enter the land 
of promise. How often, not only on the great scale 
of races and nations, but on the smaller scale of a 
village community, or asingle house, the whole moral 
uplift depends on a single consecrated believer ! 

The next truth is the clear conception of the des- 
tiny of the castaway. As Moses and Joshua came 
down from the mount, the sound of the dervish-like, 
rhythmic, and passionate ecstasies fell on their ears. 
rep soldier-like, thought it was the sound of 

attle cries. Moses, with vivid memory of Egypt, 
and deeper insight into the moral character of the 

eople, half-guessed the meaning of the strains. 
Vhen the whole truth dawned upon him, his moral 
indignation roused his vehement temper, and he cast 
the red granite tables of the law over the cliff and 
broke them in pieces. 

Do we understand this seemingly unrestrained 
act? Itwas not meretemper. It was not only anger. 
It was the expression of a heart-broken anguish. 
What did this fashioning of the golden calf, and this 
dancing around it in nakedness, mean? It meant a 
declaration of unbelief, a rebellion against a spiritual 
God, a denial of his holy demands. It was the 
making of ‘‘ the great refusal’’ to yield themselves to 
God's purpose, and to surrender their lives to his 
obedience. What could God do with, or for, such a 
people? Of what use could these austere and holy 
commandments be to them? What was the only 
destiny now open to them? They could be onlya 
wandering Bedouin tribe traversing the desert from 
pasture to pasture, drifting like the wind-blown sand 
until they found unworthy graves, ‘They werd cast- 
aways from God’s great purpose. In the words of 
Moses, they were ‘*‘ blotted out of God’s book.” 

The next truth which emerges is the inevitable 
penalty of such a sin. It seems merciless. The 
grinding of the golden calf to powder and making the 
people drink it, the withering rebuke of too-com- 
plaisant Aaron, the slaying of those who had taken 
part in the orgiastic rites, seem a ruthless vengeance. 
But tears and humiliation and shame and death wait 
on lewdness and licentiousness to all time. Let 
men commit any modern analogy to such sin as this, 
let them ‘‘sit down to eat and drink and rise up to 
play” (v. 6), which is simply a Hebrew way of say- 
ing that men throw the reins on the necks of their 
passions, and they will come toa night of as deep a 
shame and as agonizing a death as the camp of 
Israel knew. 

‘hen the gloom lifts. In the morning, after a 
sleepless night, Moses ascends the hill again to speak 
with God. He sees that there is only one way to re- 
store Israel to a lost relationship. That is by for- 
giveness. But can God forgive this wilful, wanton, 
foul rebellion against him and his holiness? He will 
‘‘make an atonement” (v. 30). This may be set 
down as the first deeply significant use of this great 
word, although the truth behind it is native to the 
conscience of men. What Moses feels is that this 
sin cannot be forgiven merely by the word of a good- 
natured and easy-going God. It has outraged his 
law. It has been an act which has broken the old 
relationship. Now, as then, with every sinner to- 
day who has refused obedience and denied God’s 
claim, and mocked at his love, as with Israel, the way 
back to a restored relationship is by the forgiveness 
of sins through one who makes atonement. | This 
is the strait gate, which so many will not enter. 

Then we reach the climax of this story, and we 
hear the throbbing of Moses’ heart. The sin seems 
so awful that he trembles lest God will not forgive 
it. Then comes his cry, ‘‘If not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of the book which theu hast written.” He 
will go back to the desert. He will become Jethro’s 
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servant again. He will relinquish his hope of 
Canaan, if God will accept Israel. God refused this 
great offer. Noman can ransom his brother. But 
when Jesus, in the Garden, laid himself down on the 
altar, God accepted the sacrifice of his own Son, and 
Moses’ sublime willingness to die for others was seen 
accomplished in the Cross, ‘This passion beats in all 
who have been baptized into Christ's spirit, It beat 
in Paul when he said that he ‘‘could wish himself 
accursed from Christ for his brethren’s sake.” What 
could not God do if only more men could breathe 
with Moses’ passion, 


*¢ Oh, to save these ! to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all’? ? 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Ptace.—Still at Mount Sinai. 

Tue Siruation.—After the Decalogue came 
a series of laws: civil, social, and religious, ex- 
tending totheend of chapter 23. These were ordered 
to be put in writing immediately after delivery, and 
the result is usually described as the Book of the 
Covenant (24: 7). hen Moses received instructions 
to go up again into the mount (24:1, 2), the fourth 
ascent, but before going he ratified the Covenant 
with the people by a solemn My aonmag A (24: 1-8). 
After the ratification Moses took Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu with him into the mount, God thereby desir- 
ing to oy still further the priestly representa- 
tives of the people with the consciousness of his 
majesty. But Moses went up still nearer to the 
Divine presence, and remained forty days in the 
mount. It was during this long absence that the 
people grew impatient and that the circumstances of 

the present lesson took place. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Lelayed :—Absent nearly six weeks, and 
his delay would, they thought, put them to shame 
(Psa. 44: 7; 53:5; 119:31). Gods. Margin, ‘‘ a god.” 
They preferred the god made this way to the simple 
possession of spiritual reality. Idolatry is the essen- 
tial sin of mankind through the ages (1 Cor. 10: 7, 11). 

Verse 5.—A/tar: Aaron thus encouraged the evil 
which he felt himself powerless to check (23: 2), but 
he did not intend the people wholly to drift away from 
the worship of the true God. They were to regard 
the calf as asymbolof him.—Fzas/; All was to be 
done under cover of a religious ceremony to Jehovah. 

Verses 11-13.--Moses replies with three pleas: 
(1) Israel is God’s people; (2) Egypt will be exultant 
if Israel is destroyed; (3) ‘The promises to the patri- 
archs would be canceled, 

Verse 11..—7hy... Thou: Thereply of Moses. He 
knows that Israel is not cast off, but only cast aside 
for a while (Rom. 11: 12, 15). 

Verse 13.—/srae/; Not Jacob, because this is the 
language of supreme faith (Gen. 22:16-18; Heb, 
6: 13, 17). 

Verse 14.—Refented: Changes of purpose are at- 
tributed to God because human methods of speech 
are the highest possible to us, It is noteworthy that 
nowhere in Scripture is human failure anticipated 
when God’s promises of blessing are first announced. 
Of course God knows the end from the beginning, 
but as he only indicates his will step by step we find 
expressions about the Divine repentance. This speech 
is called ‘‘anthropomorphic,” 7 ¢., Divine expres- 
sions in human form, and is very frequent (Exod. 2: 
24, 25; 31:17, etc.). 

Verse 15.—Went down: Fifth descent.—7wo 
tables: See 31:18; Deut. 9:15.— Written: The writ- 
ing on both sides was Assyrian and Babylonian in 
character rather than Egyptian. Perhaps this is 
another indication of the influence on Israel of early 
Babylon, the place from which Abraham came. 

Verse 16.—God; ‘The tables were shaped by the 
same power by which the commandments were given. 
A solemn expression for the essentially Divine char- 
acter of the whole, though of course we do not know 
how the actual writing was done. 

Verse 17.—/oshua: An abrupt introduction, since 
he has not been mentioned for over seven chapters. 
Perhaps as Moses’ minister (24: 13) he had waited his 
return by remaining in the middle portion of the 
mount, 

Verse 18.—Sing: The Hebrew word is the same 
for ‘‘shout,” ‘‘ery,” *‘ sing.” 

Verse 19.—Dancing : As in the worship of Apisin 
Egypt. See also 2 Samuel 6:5-22, Eastern dancing 
was often loose and licentious.—Auger: Although 
he knew of the people’s disobedience (v. 8), his feel- 
ing was actuated by the thought of all that had taken 
place whereby Israel was constituted as the Covenant 
people of God. He also saw idolatry with all its 
atrocious accompaniments.—Zrake.; For this act he 
is never rebuked or blamed. It is regarded as the 
natural expression of righteous indignation. 

Verse 20.—Powder: Silver and gold subjected to 
white heat can easily be reduced to powder.—S/rewed: 
Sprinkled.—Drink: A striking testimony to the 
supreme control of Moses which he at once resumed. 
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Verse 26.—Zev7: Members of the tribe of Levi, 
though it would seem as though some of the Levites 
were among the idolaters (32: 27, 29). 

Verse 28.—Zhree thousand; These were the men 
slain by the sonsof Levi. ‘The twenty-three thousand 
of 1 Corinthians 1o: 8 included those that died of the 
plague that followed (v. 35). 

Verse 29.—Comsecrate: ‘The Hebrew word means, 
‘* Fill the hand,” a figure of speech for authority and 
official power. Moses when giving them their com- 
mission (chap. 21) had told them that their zeal would 
be a consecration and would bring Divine blessing. 
They earned by this the semi-priestly position which 
was soon afterward assigned to them (Num. 3: 6-13). 

Verse 32.—Si2: Mark the break in the sentence, 
with its sudden silence, to emphasize the unspeak- 
ableness of the sin. ‘There are several instances of 
this figure of speech in Scripture (Gen. 3: 22; 25: 22; 
John 6:62).— Book: Another metaphor found from 
time to time in Scripture (Psa. 69: 28; Isa. 4:3). It 
means God’s register of the righteous. Moses thus 
expresses his willingness that God should visit on 
him the guilt of his people. The usual interpretation 
of Romans g: 1-3 makes Paul express a similar offer. 

Verse 33.—Him will Jb/o¢t: Vicarious punishment 
cannot be accepted from man who is unable to ‘ de- 
liver his brother” (Psa. 49:7, 8; Ezek, 18:20). Only 
one atonement has been accepted, that of Him who 
is without sin and who is also both Man and God. 
It is particularly noteworthy from this verse that 
‘*under the law the sinner is blotted out, while under 
grace the sin is blotted out.” 

Verse 34.—Lead; Revoking the sentence of verse 
10.—Angel; God's Divine Messenger of guidance. 
See also 33: 2-16.—/ wi// visit: The sentence em- 
phasizes the fact that there is such a thing as post- 

ned judgment (34:7; Num. 14:33; Ezek, 18:1; 

att. 23: 32-36). 

Wyc irre CoLiecre, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


** Hot.”— Moses’ anger waxed hot (v. 19). Moses 
not the last leader to wax hot at what has happened 
when his back was turned. Nor did God rebuke 
him for being ‘‘hot.” The other day I found one of 
my foremen ‘‘hot.under the collar.” Old Dave, 
whom the foreman had taken care of all winter, had 
oo on a big drunk. The foreman felt as Moses 
elt. Manya Bible class teacher and mission worker 
has felt the same way. Is it wrong to ** wax hot”? 
Moses didn’t melt; neither did our foreman. Old 
Dave eventually got into the Kingdom to stay, and 
is there now ‘‘ with both feet,” so he says. ‘These 
Israelites eventually got into Canaan. Waxing 
hot is not the anger that slays, but the wrath 
that saves. I have walked a boy out of Sunday- 
school, and didn’t do it with a smile ; and have had 
him back later, the best boy in the bunch. Moses 
faced a crisis. So did I (Eph. 4: 26, 31; Psa. 69: 24). 

Sin.— Made the children of Israel drink of it (v. 
20). When you drink yoursin you'll knowit. I asked 
Colonel Navonod what led him to hate tobacco so. 
He said, ‘‘ When I was a boy mother made me clean 
the spittoons after father had friends to spend the 
evening.” I asked Fred Julian why he hated rum so, 
He said, ‘‘ When I was a boy we had drunkenness 
for breakfast, dinner, and’ supper, and I drank tears 
with my milk ; that’s why.’”’ Sin is a drink for you 
sooner or later. Quinine tastes like maple syrup in 
comparison. Go down to the penitentiary and in- 
quire. Drop in at the hospital for incurables, ‘They 
can tell you. ‘Those poor fellows dying there loath- 
somely by inches were once as splendid young fel- 
lows as you. The golden calf and the dance thereof 
is one thing, but the drink of it is quite another thing. 
After the let go of God, and the song and the dance 
cometh the bitter draught and the avenging sword. 
This dance cost three thousand lives. How many 
lives did last night’s dancing cost? Ask the Jane 
Addamses (James 1: 15). 


$500 per Share.—And Aaron said (vy. 21). 
what he said. ‘The weak man is always getting into 
trouble. The weakling who comes home boozy 
‘*met friends.” ‘The weakling who embezzled was 
‘‘up against it.” The woman had a pain, and so 
doped. The weakling who will not be a Christian is 
‘*afraid of the fellows.” The horse doesn’t run away 
from the firm hand. The world walks all over the 
man who lies down. A weak man in a high place is 
acalamity. Read history. Look over the stock list 
of railroads and tell me what stock is quoted highest. 
Lackawanna, $570 per share. Its long-time presi- 
dent was Samuel Sloan, a long-time Christian. His 
was the only railroad that would not run trains on 
Sunday, and the only railroad whose stock sells over 
five hundred dollars a share or anywhere near it ! 
That is to say, strong men are generally God men, 
and not golden calfers (Isa. 40: 31; Deut. 11: 8). 

For Others.—// not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book (v. 31). Atonement. A wonderful prayer. With 
God’s honor at stake, Moses could stand against 
the people. With God's honor vindicated he would 
die for the people. If you have never felt that 


Read 
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way you have never lived and loved. When 
you can feel intensely enough to weep and 
die for your Sunday-school class you can ask 
Ileaven for that class and get it. ‘* Take 
me,’’ said Judah, ‘and let little Benjamin 
go,’ is what broke Joseph all up. Parents 
die for their children and Jesus dies for a 
world of children (Gal. 1:4; Rev. § : 9). 
Go out this fall and see the atonement 
working out in field and forest, in plant 
ani bug. ‘The blighting frost of winter 
kilis. So does the biting frost of sin. But 
a new life comes. How? I don’t know. 
It is a mystery to me. So is the life of 
the hive, the ant-hill, and the forest. 
We know the fact if we don’t know the 
why. Soletus reverently stand by the hive, 
step over the aut-hills, and stroll through the 
forest, and lovingly whisper, ‘* My Father.”’ 
Let that be all you care to know now. 


Our Lawyer.— Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book 
(v. 33). Cannot take another’s sin, not even 
that of your dearest. Only one to blot out 
our transgressions, When Corporal Trim 
told Uncle ‘Toby that Lefevre was dying, 
Uncle ‘Toby out of the very kindness of his 
heart jumped up and shouted, ‘*It is a d—n 
lie!’’ And then Sterne, the novelist, says 
something like this: ‘*The accusing spirit 
which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the 
oath blushed as he gave it in; and the re- 
cording angel wrote it down, but the Advo- 
cate dropped his hand upon the word and 
blotted it out forever.’’ ‘I will blot out 
all thy transgressions.’’ He blots out the 
sinner’s name. When the great book is 
opened a new name will be found there (1 
John 2: 1,2; Psa. 51 : 1, 9). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


Would Heaven Interest Us ?— Guard 
yourselves from idols (Golden Text), An 
idol is anything that takes the supreme place 
in our thoughts and lives, the place which 
should be sacred to God alone. ‘* Mother,’’ 
asked a little boy, ‘*do you think father will 
ever go to heaven?” ‘I hope so,’’ his 
mother replied; ** but why do you ask the 
question?’’ ** Because,’’ said he, ‘*I am 
afraid he couldn’t leave the store.’? The 
store was everything to that man—God a 
negligible quantity.—MW. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, Eng. From Scriptural Anec- 
dotes. The prise for this week is awarded 
to thts illustration, 


What is Your Religion Worth ?— Guard 
yourselves from idols (Golden Text), A 
gentleman was traveling from Cambridge to 
York, Ere he started he furnished himself 
with a pocketful of tracts; and as the traim 
glided out of Cambridge station, he began to 
hand them around, One of the passengers 
refused, and taking a race card out of his 
pocket, he held it up, saying, ‘‘You see 
this; that’s my religion,” ‘It is, my 
friend?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ he replied. ‘I suppose 
you have a good many of those cards?’’ 
**Oh, yes, I have them pinned all over my 
mantel-piece,’’ ‘* Well, then, go on and 
collect as many more as you can; pin them 
all around your room; and when the doctor 
tells you that you have only ten minutes to 
live, take them all down, count them over, 
and see what your religion is worth.’’ They 
sat quiet, the one in silent prayer and the 
other in anxious thought. When the gentle- 
man opened the door tu alight, the man said, 
**T say, you can give me one of those papers 
if you will.’’ The tract was immediately 
given; but the result is known only to him 
who will not let his Word return void, but 
will make it accomplish his purpose.—J/rs, 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From The 
British Evangelist. 


Hooligan’s One Debauch.— Guard your- 
selves (Golden Text), Hooligan was an ape 
who entertained visitors at the office of an 
insurance company in a Chinese port. One 
day, ‘* for the fun of it,’’ the local agent de- 
termined to teach the ape to drink. Various 
liquors were tried, but Hooligan declined to 
indulge. At length a rich eggnog was pre- 
pared, The animal took the proffered glass, 
and finding the beverage to his taste drank it 
€agerly. In a little while poor Hooligan was 
performing in a way he never had before. 
Next morning the ape sat disconsolate in a 
corner of the yard ; he held his aching head, 
food he would not touch, and human society 
he would have none of. A second day of 
fasting passed, but on the third Hooligan 
was on the railing of the back veranda as 
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bright as ever. After a time the agent pre- 
—- another eggnog and gave it to the ape. 
ooligan tasted the liquid cautiously, then 
with all his strength dashed the glass to the 
floor. As the agent told of the matter, his 
listener could not help remarking, ‘* Mr. 
Blank, Howiigan is wiser than you are,’’ and 
he was wiser than countless others who, know- 
ing full well the effects of alcoholics, ‘‘ seek 
it yet again.”’— IV. 7. Hart, Utica, N. Y. 
Danger.— My little children, guard your- 
selves from idols (Golden ‘lext). 
‘ Write it on the workhouse gate, 
Write it on the schoolboy’s slate, 
Write it in the copy-book, 
‘That the. young may on it look: 
‘Where there's drink, there's danger.’ 


‘Write it on the church-yard mound, 
Where the rum-slain dead are found ;, 
Write it on the gallows high, 

Write it for all passers by ; 
‘Where there's drink, there's danger.’ 


‘* Write it in the nation’s laws, 
Blotting out the license clause ; 
Write it on each ballot white, 
So it can be read aright, 
‘Where there's drink, there’s danger.’ 


‘* Write it over every gate, 
On the church and halls of state, 
In the hearts of everv band, 
In the laws of every land, 
‘Where there's drink, there's danger.’ "’ 
—Annie M. Morton, Belleville, Ont. By 
frances E. Willard. 


Gold-Worship.— 7%ey have made them a 
molten calf, and they have worshipped it 
(v. 8). An American millionaire, after show- 
ing his palatial mansion and beautiful grounds 
to a Quaker, said : ‘‘ The almighty dollar has 
done it all! What cannot money do!”’ 
**Ah, friend,’’ replied the Quaker, ‘* thou 
remindest me of the Israelites, who wor- 
shiped the golden calf, saying it brought 
them out of Egypt. It hindered them during 
their journey to the Promised Land. Maybe 
thy dollars will do the same for thee.’’ 
—W. R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. From The 
Sunday School Chronicle, 

Loving Harshness.— And Jehovah smote 
the people (v. 35). ‘The shepherd has a rod 
as well as a staff. A story is told of one who 
talked with a shepherd in the higher Alps. 
While talking the shepherd gathered a hand- 
ful of the best grass and went to a low shel- 
ter near by. ‘*I have a sheep there with a 
broken leg,’’ he said. ‘* How did it hap- 
pen?’’ queried the traveler, ‘It did not 
happen,’’ answered the shepherd ; ‘*I broke 
it intentionally. That sheep was headstrong 
and unruly. It did not love me, and was 
always leading the others astray. Now it 
knows its dependence on me and loves to eat 
from my hand. When it is well again it will 
keep nearer to me than any other sheep.’’ 
—H. G. Gunn, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
From C. I. Scofield, D.D., in **Call to 
Prayer.” 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, 
of the Anglo-American 
“in Beyrout 


nd Minister 
ongregation 


REAK off the golden rings (v. 2). Such 
rings, made frequently of silver, are 
still worn, especially by the women 

and children of the desert tribes. They are 
inserted in the lobe of the ear, or the upper 
rim, or larger forms with pendants attached 
are tied around theear. Rings of a light and 
simple form are alsoinserted in the cartilage 
of the nostril. 

Made it a molten calf (v. 4). In Egypt 
they had seen the worship of the sacred bull, 
and they knew the lawlessness that received 
sanction from such festivals. They had en- 
couraged the mood of discontent and regret- 
ful longing until at last they were driven to 
imitate what they had seen so often in that 
dear land of rest and abundance, glimmering 
so green and homelike beyond the cruel 
desert. Festivals of a nature similar to that 
which the Israelites made for the golden 
calf still form annual commemorations in 
Egypt in connection with the tombs of cer- 
tain ‘‘saints.’’ It is always an occasion for 
the coming together of all the rascaldom and 
moral wastage of the country. 

Written on both their sides (v. 15). The 
Talmudic explanation of this is that the let- 
ter-lines made by the touch of God’s finger 
pierced right through to the other side of the 
slab. ‘This involved a standing miracle with 
regard to the circular Hebrew s and the rect- 
angular final m, as in each case the central 





piece of stone remained in its place though 
surroupded only by air! 

There came out this calf (v.24). The re- 
cognition mark of vicious habit and selfish 
indulgence is to put the blame upon others 
or upon circumstances, The Jewish tradi- 
tion here struggles to defend Aaron, and, in 
doing so, gives a good example of the danger 
of temporizing in matters known to be mor- 
ally wreng. It tells us that the people who 
gatherd themselves together unto Aaron 
(v. 1) were the forty thousand of a mixed 
multitude that had come with them out of 
Egypt, as if they could have prevailed over 
all the born Israelites under proper guidance, 
Before coming to Aaron they had killed Hur, 
who had remonstrated with them, and Aaron, 
instead of being strengthened by a noble 
example, judged that to resist would be to 
throw his life away. It further explains that 
when Aaron asked for the gold rings (v. 2) 
he did so knowing how unwilling the women 
would be to surrender their ornaments, and 
before a sufficient quantity could be obtained 
Moses might return and put everything right. 
For the same reason he fashioned it with a 
graving tool (v. 4) instead of allowing others 
to do it, so as to gain time, and, if possible, 
ward off the sin of idolatry. 

ALEXANDRIA, Eoypr. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


E will stand to-day on the plain at the 
foot of Sinai, close by the Bedouin 
camp which we visited last week. 

The numbers 34, 35 on our map mark the 
ground. This time we do not look off toany 
considerable distance, but give all our atten- 
tion to a couple of Bedouin women, sitting 
on the ground before us in the blazing sun- 
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One woman holds in her lap a sleepy, 
brown-skinned baby; the other is weaving a 
stgip of goats’-hair cloth on a curiously primi- 
tive hand-loom. The warp-yarn is stretched 
horizontally between two rough poles, sup- 
ported on stones that hold it a few inches 
above the ground, The home-made apparatus 
is slightly suggestive of the looms of our own 
Navajo Indian blanket weavers, though it is 
differently placed in relation to the worker. 
Without much doubt the weaving we see 
going on here is of practically the same sort 
as that by which the tabernacle curtains 
were produced a little later in Israelitish 
history (Exod. 26: 7; 35 : 25, 26). 

These women of 1913 wear gowns and 
head-wraps (veils) of dark blue cotton stuff, 
printed with touches of gayer color,—cheap 
fabrics brought to this isolated region by some 
caravan from Cairo or from Akabah, Each 
matron’s back hair is covered by her veil. 
The front hair is pulled out to cover the fore- 
head, and twisted into a curiously projecting 
knob or horn. Below the dressed hair a 
wire mask with large eye-holes is strung with 
dangling shells and coins, some silver, some 
copper, and some brass. Heavy necklaces 
of similar material hang about each neck, 
and wrists and fingers are likewise loaded 
with bracelets and rings, though their com- 
bined value would be the merest trifle. 
These Bedouinsare in fact pitifully poor, and 
thev have very little capital to be displayed 
in Oriental fashion by their wives. Hebrew 
matrons centuries ago had the same taste for 
display, and the same custom of putting fam- 
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ily capital into jewelry was then in vogue. 
Their husbands had opportunity as. well as 
thrift. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
they might readily contribute gold enough 
for .a little altar image like those they had 
been used to seeing in Egypt (Exod. 32 : 2-4. 
For their credit, see also Exod, 35 : 22). 

Use the Underwood stereograph entitled, 
** Bedouin women at Sinai’s base, weaving 
cloth.’? Fuller information about this travel 
system was given in last week’s issue of the 
Times.) i 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


UR Ipo.ts.—The purpose of the exer- 
cise which I shall suggest this week 
is to apply the lesson to modern life, 

the lives of your pupils. To this end obtain 
anumber of wooden blocks, that may be 
imagined to be the pedestals on which idols 
are placed for worship. The blocks need 
not be of uniform shape and size, and if you 
cannot easily get the wooden blocks you may 
make the pedestals of pasteboard. Paint the 


_pedestals, and stone-color is the best. 


First obtain from your pupils a definition 
of an idol, as that it is anything to which men 
ive the supreme devotion which is due to 
od alone. Show that the test of the matter 
is not words or imagined feelings, but deeds— 
the objects upon which we spend money and 
time and strength and thought and desire 
being the real objects of our worship. 

Then ask the class to name those things 
which men desire and live for, They will 
be sure to name money first. You will have 
provided a gold or silver coin, and you will 
place it on one of the pedestals, Ask a few 
questions about it: Why do men worship 
this idol? - What do they think it can do for 
them? Why is it foolish to worship it? 
What will the millionaire’s gold be worth to 
him in fifty years ? 

Strong drink in some of its forms will cer- 
tainly be named bythe class. You will have 
brought a little bottle filled with—vinegar, 
say, which you will place upon another pe- 
destal. Propound quéstions about this idol 
also: What do its devotees expect from it? 
How does it fool them? What great harm 
does itdo? How can men escape from its 
power? 

You may be obliged to suggest most of the 
idols. In that case merely bring out, one by 
one, the symbols you have provided, place 
each on a pedestal, and ask the class what 
it represents; then go on to ask questions 
about it, much as indicated above. A bit of 
bright silk ribbon, for instance, will repre- 
sent the goddess of fashion, which so many 
women worship by the expenditure of money, 
time, thought and health. A baseball will 
represent the pursuit of pleasure, which is 
all right if it is not carried to excess, if it 


| does not take the place which God alone 


should occupy, and thereby become an idol. 
A box of cigarettes and some playing-cards 
will occupy two other pedestals, and will 
give you an opportunity for an earnest warn- 
ing against smoking and gambling. A toy 
trumpet will represent the pursuit of fame, 
and a toy sword will represent the worship 
of power. You may add any other idols 
which you wish to discuss, and, of course, 
you will close with a few words about the 
one right object of our worship, and the 
glorious results that follow the sincere dedi- 
cation of our lives to him. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O God, de- 
liver us from any worship that Jeads us away 
from thee! Save us from the sin of putting in 
thy place any object of worship. If we are so 
busy with the things of the world that we for- 
get thee, forgive us, and deliver us, we pray 
thee! May the claims of our rightful work 
only draw us nearer to thee, and may no kind 
of sin have rule overus. If any of us have been 
tempted to yield to the first beckonings of the 
sin that lurks in strong drink, in impurity, in 
false dealing with others, may we by thy grace 
find deliverance through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. In his saving name we pray. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In some of the Chi- 
nese towns the people have gotten through 
with idols that have been worshiped for cen- 

















LESSON FOR SEPT. 21 (Exod. 32) 


turies. Certain temples have been stripped 
of idols by the people themselves, and the 
idols have not punished them! You and | 
know that over here in our Western lands 
there are idols that have not yet been put 
out of places of honor,— well, no, not so 
much in the form of curious, fierce-looking 
images, as in the form of a good many things 
that really take the place of God in our 
hearts and homes, Can you name any? 
Business, football, automobiles, having our 
own way, strong drink—some folks like to 
call it by gentler names,—oh, many things 
we could name, good or bad in themselves, 
but if put in place of God in our lives, shutting 
him out from first place, then fairly called 
idols. Quietly and prayerfully let us ask 
ourselves whether we have any still in such 
a place in our lives. See, I hold in my hand 
acoin, If I hold it close to my eye it shuts 
out this whole room, Let me put this idea 
on the board by three or four simple lines. 
The first represents our point of vision ; the 
second, something held very close to us ; the 
third, what God has revealed to‘us of him- 
self, the One God whom we should worship. 
Can the eye at this point, see him, or any- 
thing he has for us, past this obstructing 
idol? Nothing but the idol. Do you wonder 
that the apostle John in his First Epistie, or 
letter, closes with the words which form our 
Golden Text? Please repeat them. May 
God indeed enable us to be so guarded ! 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.”’ 

‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might." 
**God the All-terrible! King, who ordainest."’ 
**I need Thee every hour.” 

‘*In the hour of trial.”’ 

**My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 

‘*Who is on the Lord's side?"”’ 

‘* Yield not to temptation.” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalin book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 115 : 1-6 (231 ; 1-3). 
Psalm 106 : 18-23 (218 : 13-17). 
Psalm 97 : 1-6 (195 : 3-6). 
Psalm 79 : 8-13 (£61 : 1-3). 
Psalm 44 : 10-12 (93 : 1-3). 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING, — Children should 
learn to control or guard themselves 
from harm, 

Note.—As to-day’s lesson is designated for 
temperance teaching, a portion of the Golden 
Text may be used to emphasize that thought, 
‘* My little children, guard yourselves.”’ 

Introduction. — Use familiar illustrations 
to show that babies are too little to guard 
themselves. ‘The high-chair has a guard; 
the go-cart has a stout strap across the front ; 
a little gate is placed at the head of the stairs 
or porch-steps. To guard the older people, 
there are railings or gates on the car-plat- 
forms. Every deck of a ship has a high rail- 
ing; there are bells and gates at railroad 
crossings ; autos and bicycles carry lights to 
warn or guard people; a flagman or watch- 
man may guard a train or a house, 

Review.—The Heavenly Father guards 
his people in many ways that they do not 
know. He was very kind to the children of 
Israel. When they left Egypt, God sent the 
pillar of cloud and fire to guard them by day 
and guide them by night. When they 
camped near Mt. Sinai, God gave them the 
Ten Commandments, like guide-posts along 
the way, by which they might learn to guard 
and guide their lives. 

Review these in general: How the people 
should honor God, his name, and his day ; 
how they should honor parents, and how 
they should treat others. God wrote these 
commands on stones, but he wanted the 
people to learn them by heart, and to live as 
the commandments taught. The people 
promised to obey. 

Lesson Story.—Once again Moses went 
up the mountain because God had many 


. drink. 
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things to explain to him. He was gone so 
long that the people became tired of waiting 
for him, so they asked Aaron to make them 
a god, which they could see, like the gods 
of Egypt. 

Aaron asked them to bring their rings, 
earrings, and gold jewelry. They did so. 
He melted it, and shaped it like a calf of 
gold. So quickly did they forget God’s 
commands, ‘* Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,’’ ‘*‘Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.’’ Around this golden 
calf they sang and danced and made such a 
noise that Moses heard it as he came down 
the mountain carrying the tables of stone, 
on which God had written the command- 
ments. 

When Moses saw and heard what was go- 
ing on, he dropped the stones and they broke. 
He was so sorry because the children of 
Israel had not learned to guard themselves 
from wrong-doing. Moses prayed that God 
would forgive them. 

Temperance Teaching.—When you chil- 
dren were little, your parents tried in every 
way to guard you from harm, You are old 
enough to learn to control or guard your- 
selves. Let us all learn, ‘* My little children, 
guard yourselves.’”? Ask the six-year-old 
children to repeat their special motto : 


** We can't be too lirle 
‘To learn to do right, 
And always remember 
We live in God's sight."’ 


Each child lives in a wonderful house, over 
which God has given him control to use it 
just as he pleases. Ask the seven-year-old 
children to repeat their motto; 


** My body is God's, for he gave it 
All pure, and he made it for use ; 
He wants me to keep it and save it 
From all kinds of harm and abuse.”’ 


(In **The King and His Wonderful Castle,’’ 
35 cents, Public School Pub. Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., many helpful suggestions may be 
found to impress the children with their op- 
portunities to guard the castle [or body] from 
harm.) Mention the guards on duty when- 
ever we are awake,—eyes, ears, mouth, nose, 
all to be trained aright. Mention the ene- 
mies that try to find entrance,—bad. words, 
harmful pictures, things that we. may eat or 
Repeat the Bible prayer: ‘*O Lord, 
keep thou the door of my lips.”? Speak of 
the double doors that guard the mouth. Ask 
eight-year-old children to repeat: 


‘* God gave me this good body 
‘To grow both strong and tall ; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 
And so does alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go: 
When tempted I will answer ‘ No,’ "’ 


Close with the song ‘‘ We are a part of 
God’s great plan,’’ from ‘* Carols ’’ (25 cents, 
Leyd& Publishing Co., Chicago), 

Hand-work.—Copy a temperance motto, 
or sign a simple pledge. 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


| WOULD have to want something very 

much to give up my jewelry for it, 

wouldn’t you? For, insignificant as it 
is, it is very precious to me. ‘lhis little cres- 
cent is the loving remembrance of some dear 
girls, and this little ring is the dying gift ef 
a loved friend. 1 should just hate to part 
with them, I never would, except for some 
one or something which I loved most of all. 

The women and girls of our lesson gave 
up their golden ear-rings, and for what? 
Just to help make a golden idol. Do you 
think they were satisfied and willing to do 
so? We sometimes offer our most precious 
gift, give our most serious thought and serve 
with our best years a personal idol, and are 
satisfied; thus wasting what rightfully be- 
longs to God. 

If a girl’s heart, soul, strength, and mind 
are centered upon dress, then dress is the 
idol in her life. Or perhaps it is popularity 
or pleasure or self which she worships and to 
which she brings her precious gifts. Mark 
and memorize I John § : 21, and recall the 
first commandment. 

1.- Zhe Disobedience, Note why the Israel- 
ites went to Aaron with their request and 
where Moses had gone. Note the request 
and its real significance. In spite of the 
great covenant, the strength of the allure- 
ment of Egyptian worship caused them to 
deliberately break their vows of obedience. 





They were sincere at Sinai, but Satan chose 
this time—which might have been a great 
opportunity to grow stronger—to appeal to 
the satisfaction of senses against the higher 
spiritual life, 

Satan makes the same appeal to men and 
women to-day through alcohol, Satisfaction, 
pleasure, freedom from care, worry and ill- 
ness are promised, and the drink habit be- 
comes an idol tomen, Many precious gifts 
are sacrificed on this altar, Can you name 
some? And Satan’s promises through alco- 
hol are fulfilled about as well as that calf 
could perform them, 

The power of an old habit to overcome 
new resolves is seen in this’ disobedience. 
But our temperance pledge makes impossible 
such a danger from drink in our lives, for 
the first drink is never taken. 

Note Aaron’s failure to hold the people. 
Recall Moses’ rebuke. Show why a leade:’s 
responsibility is greater. Emphasize the op- 
portunity which each of your girls has to be 
a leader, with a leader’s responsibility, by 
being the first of a group to refuse any alco- 
holic drink, and by insisting that her boy 
associates neither drink nor smoke. 

2. The Penalty. hat harm is there in 
it? Are we not worshiping Jehovah? Can 
you not hear them questioning Moses? 
And have you not heard the same question 
concerning the social glass of wine. What 
harm did it do in Israel? The penalties of 
drink are similar, Let us see what they are: 

(1) It robbed the women and children in 
their homes of precious gold, even as alcohol 
affects the home. Let the girls tell in what 
ways the women and children in the drunk- 
ard’s home pay the price. 

(2) Recall the return of Moses, the break- 
ing of the tablets and its significance, and 
the disaster of the entire nation having to 
drink the water. Show that this indulgence 
prevented Jehovah’s fulfilment of his part of 
the covenant. Let the girls tell how any 
nation pays the price of intemperance by 
greater poverty, insanity, crime, and disease, 

(3) Tell of the death in the camp o/ thou- 
sands, and show the proportion of deaths 
due to alcohol compared with other causes. 

In conclusion, picture Moses interceding 
for those who repented. Tell of the renewal 
of the covenant. Show how Jesus Christ is 
our Intercessor. Believing in him, trusting 
him is our only way of Oneness with the 
Father. 

Then, or during the week, or at some op- 
portunity, alone, you can recall the story 
and add: This same Intercessor, Jesus Christ, 
culls for your choice, Margaret ; which shall 
it be? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesscn 

Read how Jehovah planned for his peo- 
ple’s deliverance. 

1. A leader was prepared (Exod. 3 : I-14). 
What makes a good leader for Jesus Christ? 

2. All must desire to go (Exod. 5 : I-10). 
Can any good come out of afflictions ? 

They must have permission to go peace- 
fully (Psalm 105 : 23-36). How do refusals 
like Pharaoh’s harden the heart? 

They must be shown the way (Exod. 14 : 
15-31; 15:22). How did the wilderness 
way prove best ? 

‘They must have organization and govern- 
ment for continued existence and prosperity 
(Exod. 20 : I-17). 

How dves this story in Exodus reveal 
Jehovah’s nature? (Neh. 9: 9-21.) Mem- 
orize verse 17. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


they began with a review of the 
Ten Commandments. He wrote the 
numbers down the front edge of the 
blackboard, and after each number two 
words that meant the same as that command- 
ment: 1. One God. 2. No idols, and so on. 
Ife asked me how long Moses was up on 
the mountain, and I told him forty days. I 
knew, because that had been my home-study 
slip. 
‘** What did the people think had become 
of Moses ?’’ was the next question. 
‘*Thought maybe he’d been struck by 
lightning,’’ volunteered Bulldog, thinking of 
all that thunder they had heard. 
‘Or starved to death,’’ put in Bumps. 
IIe never forgets about the eats. 
** What did they ask Aaron to do?’”’ asked 
teacher, smiling. 
** Make them an idol,’’ answered Carl. 
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‘** Now, Fred, your question,’ said teacher, 
** Why did they want an idol ?’”’ 

Fred said he asked his father about that, 
and his father explained that they didn’t 
have faith enough to trust God without any- 
thing to see. Now that Moses wasn’t there 
to stand to them for God, they wanted some- 
thing else that they could look at, and being 
so used to idols in Egypt, that was all they 
could think of. 

Teacher said he was glad for Brother 
Keller’s help on that point. Then he talked 
«bout God being a Spirit, like it says in John 
4:24, and we must worship and trust him 
in our hearts without seeing him, except by 
the eye of faith. 

‘Then he asked Skinny why Aaron made 
the idol in the shape of a calf. 

**I don’t know,” said Skinny, ‘* unless 
he remembered the sacred calves of Egypt, 
and thought it would seem more natural to 
them.’’ 

‘* That was probably it,’’ replied teacher, 
‘*but what did he make it of ?”’ 

**Gold,’’ hollered Bulldog. 

‘That jewelry that the Egyptians gave 
them,’’ answered Skinny. 

‘* How did Aaron try to shift the blame, 
Carl?’’ went on teacher. 

‘*Why, when Moses came back and 
scolded him,’’ explained Carl, ‘* Aaron laid 
it all on the people,—said they brought him 
the jewelry, and when he threw it in the fire 
it came out a calf,’’ . . 

‘That was a lie,’? spoke up Bulldog. 
‘* IIe made a mold, and poured the melted 
gold in, and when it was cool he filed and 
carved it, same as we used to make play- 
revolvers whenever we could get any lead- 
pipe to melt uy, The bible says so,’’ he 
added, positively. 

“When Moses came down the mountain 
and saw the idol, what did he do with the 
tables of stone?’’ came next. 

** Tle was so mad he smashed them all to 
pieces,’’ answered Bumps. 

‘* What became of the golden calf?’’ went 
on teacher, 

‘* Why, he pounded it all up fine, and 
throwed it in the crick, so they bad to drink 
it,’? was Bulldog’s answer. 

**Now,’’ asked teacher, ‘‘ just why was 
Moses so angry?’ 

‘*They’d gone back on God,”’’ said Fred, 
** after all he’d done for them, and Moses 
just couldn’t stand that.’’ 

‘Then teacher went on and explained about 
what awful kinds of feasts the heathen held 
as part of their worship, getting drunk, danc- 
ing half-naked, and all kinds of badness, and 
that is probably what the Israelites were do- 
ing around the golden calf. 

‘* No wonder Moses got mad,’’ spoke up 
Fred. ‘* Who wouldn’t?’’ 

** Notice this, though,’’ went on teacher, 
‘*Moses was terribly indignant at the way 
they treated God, but he showed no selfish 
temper on his own account. A man ought 
to be indignant when any one else is being 
abused, ‘That’s why Brother Keller preaches 
so hard against whisky, and why we make 
laws and put boot-leggers in jail. Their 
business isa terrible injury to our young men, 
and we will not allow it.”’” And teacher got 
real red in the face himself. 

** But,’? he went on when he had cooled 
down, ‘‘ we must not have that spirit when 
some one tries to injure us. Then is the 
time to pray for those who persecute us, and 
to say, ‘Father, forgive them.’ ”’ 

‘*I think it was awful for Moses to kill a 
lot of people that way,’’ piped up little Carl. 

‘* Ilo, they ought to’ve been killed,’’ de- 
clared Bulldog, 

‘*However that may be,’? answered 
teacher, ‘‘ it is a fact that great sins usually 
take a heavy toll of life. Strong drink kills 
its sixty thousand in our own country every 
year, impurity almost as many, and when- 
ever a nation has done a great wrong it has 
paid the penalty in the lives of its citizens 
under the sword of war, ‘The wages of 
sin is death.’ ’’ 

Bert’s question came last, ‘‘ Why did 
Aaron do such a wrong thing? ’’ 

‘* Because he didn’t have any backbone,’’ 
answered Bert. ‘* He’d ought to have told 
those folks who wanted an idol that se 
wouldn’t make it.”’ 

** That’s the main point of this lesson to 
me,”’ said teacher. ‘* There will always be 
bad people about us who will often try to 
get us to do wrong. It will sometimes look 
easier to yield than to resist. But remember 
that yielding to wrong always leads to trouble. 
The only safe way is to say no to every 
temptation.”’ 

He passed around the picture of a steam 
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boat, cut out of a magazine, ‘* Anything 
can drift down stream,’’ he said, ‘* but it 
takes power to go against the current.’’ 

He told how people tried to get Mr. 
Bryan to serve wine at a banquet, and how 
he wouidn’t do it, no matter what they said. 
** Bryan is a current-breasting steamer in the 
temperance cause,’’ he declared, ‘‘ and so 
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are President Wilson and Vice-President 
Marshall. Follow their example of cour- 
age,’’ he added, ‘‘and you'll never be a 
drifting raft, like Aaron was.’ 

For next time we each have to be ready to 
tell which story about Moses we like best, 
and why. 

West .Terre Haute, Inp. 





Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 





False and True Worship 


N the basis of the Ten Commandments 
O and the appended statutes (Exod, 20- 
23) a covenant is made and solemnly 
ratified between Israel and Jehovah as their 
sovereign God, ‘Then Moses goes up into 
Mt. Sinai to receive from Jehovah instruc- 
tions as to the erection of a tabernacle where 
he is to manifest himself, and in which he is 
to be worshiped (Exod, 24). ‘These instruc- 
tions are recorded in Exodus 25-31, While 
waiting for the return of Moses, the people 
grow impatient, and at their request Aaron 
makes for them a ‘* golden calf,’’ which they 
worship as the god ‘*who brought them up 
out of the land of Egypt,’’ and who will now 
** go before them ’’ (32 : 1-6). 

It has been questioned whether this sin 
was a violation of the first or of the second 
commandment. The words of Aaron indi- 
cate that the image was to represent the 
power of Jehovah, and was to be used as a 
symbol in worshiping him (v. 5). Ilis own 
words, however, suggest that Jehovah re- 
garded this image as a god which was ac- 
cepted by the people in his place (v. 8). It 
is evident that every breach of the second 
commandment tends to break the first com- 
mandment; and it seems probable that this 
sin of Israel was really all that we commonly 
mean by ‘‘idolatry,’’ and may be used as a 
warning against idolatry in all of its forms, 

However, whatever the exact nature of 
this sin of ‘* worshiping the golden calf,’’ it 
is an obvious example of false worship, and 
stands in striking contrast with the true wor- 
ship for which the tabernacle was to provide. 
This contrast becomes the more impressive 
when we remember that the seven chapters 
(25-31) which precede the narrative of the sin, 
repentance, and renewal of the covenant 
(32-34) are devoted to a description of the 
tabernacle, and the remaining chapters of the 
book (35-40) record the preparation and 
erection of the tabernacle. 

The tabernacle was to be the pavilion and 
tent of Jehovah the king and ruler of Israel} 
but while Jehovah is giving instructions for 
its erection, Israel, as a nation and under a 
chosen leader, publicly breaks the command- 
ments on the basis of which the covenant has 
been made. The tabernacle was to be the 
sanctuary in which Israel was to approach 
God, but the spot which was to be made 
sacred by its construction is desecrated by 
the wildest of idolatrous orgies. 

It is such a remembrance of the tabernacle 
which makes most easy the application of 
this Scripture as a ‘* temperance lesson.’’ 
The human body is designed to be a temple 
for the Spirit of God, and we should * glorify 
God”’ in our bodies (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). It 
is possible by intemperance to detile this 
holy temple of the body, and to offer, in sac- 
rifice to the demon of drink, the health and 
strength and service and wealth and honor 
which should be used to worship and glorify 
the living and true God. 

The tabernacle is an object-lesson in Chris- 
tian doctrine; it is an embodiment of the 
** Gospel according to Moses,”’ 


Daily Studies 


Monday. —Israel sinned by making a 
** golden calf” as a visible object of worship 
(32 : 1-6), but in the tabernacle there was no 
image. In the innermost room, the Holy of 
Holies, of this tent of meeting, God mani- 
fested himself in light which was unapproach- 
able. In this room was the ark, the most 
-important object in the tabernacle. Within 
this gold-covered chest were the tables of the 
law. Its lid of solid gold, with its golden 
cherubim, was called the ‘* mercy-seat.’’ 
There God had promised to commune with the 
representative of the people (25 : 10-22). 
This mercy-seat covered the tables of the 
law, and upon it was sprinkled the blood of 
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the sin-offering. Since Christ has met the 
demands of the law and satisfied the claims 
of justice, the throne of justice is now for us 
the throne of grace (Heb. 4: 14-16; Rom. 
3 : 20-26). 

Zuesday.—Between the Holy of Holies 
and the Holy Place hung the veil (Exod. 26: 
31-33). This veil could be passed by the 
high priest alone, and only once a year, on 
the great Day of Atonement (read Lev. 16). 
In virtue of the blood of his perfect sacrifice, 
Jesus Christ, as our great High Priest, has 
passed into the Holy Place on high to inter- 
cede for us (read Heb. 9). The rending of 
the veil (Murk 15 : 38) was a symbol of his 
death, in virtue of which we all have access 
to God at all times (Heb. 10: 19-22). 

Wednesday.—In the Holy Place, the larger 
and outer of the two rooms of the tabernacle, 
were three articles of furniture, the ‘* candle- 
stick ’’ or lamp-stand (Exod. 25 : 31-39), the 
**table of shewbread ’’ (25 : 23-70), and the 
altar of incense (30: 1-9). Into this room 
the priests could enter daily, Now that the 
veil has been rent, we, as priests, perform 
our daily tasks in the very presence of God. 
We must ‘‘let our light shine’’ (Matt. 5: 
14, 16) as followers of Christ who is ‘ the light 
of the world’’ (John 8:12). The candle- 
stick is further a symbol of an individual 
church, as it was of Israel; but whether an 
individual believer or a church, all light is due 
to the Holy Spirit, symbolized by the oil (Rev. 
1: 10-20; Zech. 4: 2-6). The shew-bread 
may suggest Christ as ‘‘the bread of life’’ 
(John 6), or also the offering of ourselves and 
our deeds to God, or his daily and continual 
supply of all our needs (Phil. 4:19). The 
‘altar of incense ’’ stood just before the veil. 
It suggests our blessed privilege of commu- 
nion, of prayer, of praise, of true worship 
(Exod. 30: 36; Heb. 13:15; Rev. 5 : 8). 

Thursday.—In the court which surrounded 
the tabernacle were the ‘‘altar of brass ”’ 
(Exod. 27: 1-8) and ‘the laver’’ (30: 17- 
21). The former was known as the ‘* brazen 
altar,’’ to distinguish it from the ‘altar of 
incense,’’ which was covered with gold. It 
was also known as the ‘‘altar of burnt-offer- 
ing,’’? as on it were placed those sacrifices 
which were wholly devoted to the Lord. It 
stood at the very entrance of the court. in 
front of the door of the tabernacle. Its po- 
sition suggested that all access to God must 
be by way of expiation. Sin must be judged 
and blotted out before worship can be en- 
joyed. The sacrifices symbolized the com- 
plete surrender of Christ to do the Father’s 
will (Heb, ro: 1-18), and intimate that if we 
are to be real worshipers we must be en- 
tirely yielded to God (Rom. 12 : I, 2). 

The ‘‘laver’’ stood between the ‘* brazen 
altar ’’ and the door of the tabernacle. In 
its water every priest must wash his hands 
and his feet before beginning his service at 
the altar or in the tabernacle, and on certain 
solemn occasions he was required to bathe 
his whole person (Exod. 29: 4; Lev. 16: 4). 
This symbolizes the holiness which God re- 
quires of his worshipers, and more specific- 
ally the washing of the laver denotes the 
cleansing and renewal of regeneration, as 
well as the continual sanctifying influence of 
the word of God (Titus 3:5; Eph. 5: 25, 
26). Christians who have been *‘ bathed ”’ in 
the laver of regeneration still need daily 
cleansing from daily defilement if they are to 
truly serve and worship God (John 13: I- 
11. Note v. 10 in the Revised Version). 

Friday.—Christ is our great High Priest 
(Heb. 2:17; 4:14; 7: 26, etc.), and all 
believers in him are fellow-priests (1 Pet. 2: 
5. 9; Rev. 1:5, 6). It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to notice, in connection with the taber- 
nacle, the directions given for the clothing | 
and consecration of Aaron and his 


sons 
(Exod. 28, 29). All the priests alike were | 
furnished with 


| 
| 


| 


white linen garments ; but | 
the high priest, Aaron, had in addition a! 





dress of state, known by the Jews as his 
‘* golden garments,’’ and made of gold and 
biue and scarlet and fine linen, with jeweled 
shoulder-pieces and breast-plate, with golden 
bells on the border of its robe, All Chris- 
tians are to be clothed in the white linen of 
righteousness (Ezek: 44: 17, 18; Matt. 22: 
11: 14; Psa. 132: 9; Kev. 19:8). On the 
great Day of Atonement the high priest laid 
aside his official robes, and was attired in his 
garments of white linen ; so our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when he stooped to earth to make 
atonement for our sins, laid aside the robes 
of his divine majesty, and appeared in the 
spotless white of his sinless humanity (Phil. 
2: 5-11; Heb. 2: 14-18; 4: 14-16). 

The consecration of the priests (Exod. 29) 
is full of significance for the followers of 
Christ. They were chosen from among their 
fellow-men for this sacred office (28:1; 
Eph. 1:4; 2 Thess, 2:13). They were 
cleansed for their service (Exod. 29:4; 
Ileb, 10: 22), They were clothed in white 
garments (Exod. 29: 5-9; Eph. 1: 4; 5: 27; 
Col, 1:22; 1 Thess. 5:23). They were 
consecrated for service by the sprinkling and 
anointing of blood and oil (Exod, 29: 10-21; 
1» Pet. 1:2; Eph. 1: 13, 14; Acts 1: 8). 
‘They communed with God in a sacred meal 
(Exod, 29 : 22-28; 1 John 1:3). ‘These are 
all privileges of true worshipers. 

Saturday.—For instructions in true wor- 
ship, study carefully Exodus 30. The altar 
of incense (vs, I-10) suggests the place of 
worship ; nearer to Jehovah than this the 
priests could not come; here they could meet 
God (v. 36). Is there such a place in every 
home, in every day? The ransom money 
reminds us that only the redeemed can 
worship (vs. 11-16; 1 Pet. 1: 18; Matt. 
20: 28; Titus 2:14). The laver (vs. 17- 
21) tells us that true worshipers must be 
cleansed daily from daily defilement by the 
application, to their lives, of divine truth 
(Eph. 5 : 26). While the heart is unclean 
there can be no worship (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 
The anointing oil is a continual symbol of 
tlhe Holy Spirit, under whose guidance alone 
worship is possible (vs. 22-33; Phil. 3 : 3, 
Rev. Ver.; Gal. 5 : 25). The incense is the 
symbol of prayer, which is the very essence 
of worship (vs. 34-38; P-a. 141: 2; Rev. 5: 
8; 8: 3,4). Prayeris not to be feigned, and 
it is to be directed to God alone (vs. 37, 38). 

Sunday.—The true glory of the tabernacle 
lay notin its purple or scarlet or gold, not 
in its altars and hangings, but in the presence 
of God, who there took up his dwelling- 
place, who there was worshiped, and who 
guided and blessed the worshipers (Exod. 





40 : 34-38; 13: 21, 22; Num. 9g : 15-21). 
‘This presence was the real glory of Solo- 
mon’s Temple (1 Kings 8: 10, 11; 2 Chron, 
5: 13,14). ‘This was the glory of the tem- 
ple Ezekiel saw (Ezek. 43: 1-5). InIlerod’s 
temple there appeared the glory of the incar- 
nate God (John 1: 14, ‘‘tabernacled among 
us’’), The presence of God by his Spirit is the 
glory of the church (Eph, 2 : 22) and of every 
believer (1 Cor.6: 19). ‘That Christ will per- 
sonally appear in visible, divine glory is the 
bright and blessed hope (Titus 2: 11-14) 
which inspires true temperance and holiness 
and purity of life (1 John 3 : 1-3). 


Questions for Additional Study 


1. Which commandment was broken by | 
the worship of the golden calf? 

2. What is said in Deuteronomy 9 and Io 
of Israel’s sin ? 

3. What excuses did Aaron offer for his 
sin ? 

4. What was symbolized by the breaking 
of the tables of stone, and by the drinking of 
the water into which the idol was cast? (32: | 
19, 20.) 

5. Why was the temporary tabernacle 
‘* pitched without the camp’’? (33: 7.) 

6. How were the materials for the taber- 
nacle provided? (25:2; 36: 6, 7.) 

7. What instructions relative to idolatry 
are found in the New Testament? (Acts 
15:29; 1 Cor. $8: 4-133; 10: 1-33; Col. 3: 
5; 1 John 5: 21.) 


Books for Reference 
‘*The Tabernacle,’? by George Rodgers 





(Morgan & Scott, London). 

*¢The Tabernacle,’? by Henry W. Soltau 
(Loizeaux Bros., 63 Fourth Ave., New York, 
$1.75). 

‘*The Tabernacle in the Wilderness,’’ by 
Marcus Rainsford (this book is out of print). 

‘*Christ in the Tabernacle,’’ by F. H. 
White ( Loizeaux Bros., $1.50). 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


| make an idol of money. 
| far too eager to see the wealth rather than 
} the worth of the individual. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1913 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





September 15 to 21 


Mon.—Exod. 32 : 15-20, 30-35. The Golden Calf. 

The utter foolishness of the children of 
Israel in making the golden idol is very 
evident, but no less foolish the whims and 
fancies of our own lives in¢substituting the 
things of this world for the great and marvel- 
ous gifts of his love. To follow the devices 
and creations of man is natural, but foolish 
and destructive. 


Eternal and only God, we acknowledge 
our sinful nature and the tendency which 
we all have to turn from thee and worship 
the creation of our own hands, rather than 
our Creator, May we ever remember thy 
commands and pray for thy servants who 
lead us, that we may never forget thee when 
they are absent from us, but ever remember 
thy precepts and commands, For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


Tues.—Exod. 25: 822. Ark of God's Presence 

The ark signified the presence and protec- 
tion of God. Where the ark was God him- 
self was also, and there he communed with 
man, No other place was so sacred and so 
blessed, To meet with God meant direction, 
guidance, strength, peace, and power, and 
the ark of God may have a place in the life 
of every one of his children, 


Our blessed Lord and Master, as we bow 
before thee this morning we pray for all 
rulers, leaders, and ministers of thine, that 
they may have access to the place of thy di- 
vine presence, and gain there their know /- 
edge of theeand thy truth, Grant us all 
time alone with thee to heed thy word and 
message. For thy name's sake, Amen, 
Wed.— Exod. 26 : 31-37. 

Furnishing of the Sanctuary. 

The best in material and handiwork were 
for the tabernacle furnishings. God’s house 
should have our best, not only in worship 
and thought, but in its appointments and 
equipment. From the extravagance of the 
cathedrals the Puritans swung to the extreme 
of plainness, but simplicity and beauty do 
not conflict. Our houses of worship should 
command the respect of all who enter them 
by the blending of beauty and reverence. 


Our Father in heaven, we thank thee that 
thou hast made all things beautiful in thy 
great temple of nature, May we build and 
furnish thy sanctuary with the rich sim- 
plicity of beauty and sincerity. Alay we 
give to thee the best and make thy house a 
place where all may wish to enter and adore 
thee. For Christ's sake. Amen, 


Thurs.—1 Cor. 10: 1-13. Israel’s Dissipation. 

This verse, **Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall,’’ is well ap- 
plied to Israel’s history and their constant 
sinfulness, but it equally applies to us all. 
Confidence in our own ability is a sure fore- 
runner of downfall. Only as we know our 
frailty and depend solely on Him can we 
stand. 

Dear Saviour, as we begin this day, may 
we cherish and value the lesson of the chil- 
dren of Israel in their failure, and deter- 
mine to stand firm, May we have no false 
assurance, but know that our only strength 
rests in Jesus Christ our Saviour, And in 
his dear name we claim the victory, Amen, 


Fri.—Hos. 8: 1-12, Idolatry of Ephraim. 

One of the most direful results of idolatry 
is the destruction of the capability to worship 
sincerely. The altars reared to heathen gods 
become the religious character of the heathen 
worshiper. His punishment is seen in his 
incapacity to grasp the reality of genuine 
worship. He is left to himself, This is the 
awful companionship of sin. It lives and 
abides with itself, 

Our God and Father, we would turn 
away from every thought which hinders 
our worship of thee, the only true and liv- 
ing God. May our constant watchfulness 
over our own hearts save us from self-wor- 
ship and self-satisfaction, May our love to 
thee, O Christ, bind us closer to our fellow- 
men in their sin and need, and fill us with 
thy lovingkindness. In Christ's name, 


Sat.—Psalm 49. Idols of Riches. 
There is peculiar temptation in our day to 
The public ¢ye is 


God’s 


great 
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eye | 





LESSON FOR SEPT. 21 (Exod. 32) 


question is never ‘* What Aas he?’’ but 
**What is he?’? A man’s accumulations 
may possess him instead of his possessing 
them, Aim to be rather than to have. 


Our Father, who ownest all things, who 
hast the riches of glory, we humbly pray 
thee that our hearts may be fixed upon the 
eternal values rather than upon gold, May 
we be rich toward God and wealthy in loving- 
kindness to our P eaamaee 4 Break down 
the idols of selfishness and avarice, and may 
we value wealth only as we may use it for 
thee. In thyname, Amen, 

Sun.—Jes. 4: 1-10. Idols of Pleasure. 

Two wonderful remedies for sin occur in 
these verses we have just read, ‘* Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you.’’ ‘* Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you,”’ 
These two courses of action will destroy the 
idol of sinful pleasure, and rear the temple 
of God in one’s own soul, ‘The best way to 
resist Satan is by seeking God’s help and 
presence, 

O thou Almighty One, who hast never 
been conquered, we ask thy help against the 
enemy of our souls, May we'not only re- 
sist him in open conflict, but in the hidden 
places of our hearts. May no sinful plea- 
sure become an idol in our lives, but may all 
sinful indulgences be overcome by pur zeal 
and loyalty to thee, For Christ’ssake, Amen, 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 21, 1913 
How to Get the Most from this School 
Year (2 Tim. 2: 15-26). Led by a pub- 
lic-school teacher or college student. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—By striving (Luke 13 : 22-27). 
Turs,—By health (1 Tim. 4:8; 3 John 2). 
WED.—By service (Isa. 58 : 4-9). 
‘THURS.—By honesty (Prov. 11 : 1-6). 
FRI.—By noble thinking (Phil. 4 : 8, 9). 
SAT.—By clean living (Psa. 24 : 1-6). 











How should we study ? 

How should we play? 

How to make soul-growth keep pace with 
growth of knowledge. 


E GET most by giving most, If we 
will set out this new year on the 
principle of making our lives of the 

greatest possible help to others, we shall find 
the year made rich and fruitful to ourselves, 

To make the year right we need to start 
right. If we begin wrong we shall have to 
retrace our steps and shall lose time and in- 
fluence, and shall have to consume strength 
in undoing what ought not to have been done, 


It will help us in all the choices we have 
to make during the year to act upon the rule 
of always choosing the higher rather than 
the lower things. We shall almost never 
have trouble in deciding which of two courses 
of action, or possible courses, open to us is 
the higher and worthier. If we wiil make 
the right choice the consequences will be 
cared for by God, and he will make sure of 
their blessing. ' 


It will help us if we stand firm this school 
year for all good traditions, and against all 
bad ones. There are good traditions which 
weakness and indifference and evil are ever 
seeking to overthrow, and there are had tra- 
ditions which need to be overthrown but 
which are upheld by custom and social con- 
ventions, We ought to scrutinize the tra- 
ditions of the school, and keep the good and 
destroy the bad. 

We shall get most from this school year if 
we do thoroughly each piece of work as it 
comes, One of our greatest temptations is 
the idea that some day we shall do better or 
think more strongly or possess more concen- 
tration of mind than we do now. Some day 


| top of his parrot voice, until Philip was glad 
| when the new home was at last reached. 





we shall, provided now we do the best we 
can and hold our minds as steadfast as pos- | 
sible. But we never shall if, in dreaming of 
such a dav, we do our work listlessly, or let | 
our thoughts go vagrantly off into nowhere, 


It will be a great help to many of us to fix | 
some definite ideals for the ycar, and make 
sure, at the end of the year, that we have 
attained them. We can set before ourselves 
the reading of some really worth while and | 
difficult books. We can mark out courses 
of exercise or feats which we can only per- 
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form if we have taken the exercise to qualify 
us for them, We can determine to find new 
friendships and to advance some old ones, 
There have doubtless been some things about 
the home which have waited a long time 
to be attended to, We can note these as 
things which this year is to care for. 





| Children at Home 








Two Ways of Moving 
By Helen M. Richardson 


** T DON’T think I like to move,’’ Philip 
Ludden said, yawning, and stretching 
his tired little arms. 

It had been a long, hard day for the little 
fellow, for there are always so many things 
one does not like to have go on a load of fur- 
niture when moving from one house to 
another; and little boys, if they are nice and 
obliging, can make themselves very useful. 

Philip had carried so many, many things 
that he could not remember half of them. 
He knew that he had carried the dining-room 
clock, because he had had to stop twice to 
rest, it was so heavy. Of course he couldn’t 
forget Dexter, the parrot, for he had scolded 
all the way so loudly that a little girl whom 
they had met had said she didn’t know that a 
parrot could be so scoldy. Whereupon Dex- 
ter screeched ; ‘*Shut up! shut up!’’ at the 


Then boxes ! my! Philip could not under- 
stand where they had all come from,—and 
lamps—and pictures—why, it was no wonder 
that his little arms ached and that he should 
declare that he didn’t ‘* like to move.”’ 

Grandmother Ludden had heard him. 
Grandmothers often do hear many things that 
little folks are unconscious of their hearing. 
And very soon a loving arm drew Philip close 
and a low, soothing voice said: ‘* It some- 
times helps to hear of people who have had 
to work harder than we have. I know ofa 
little boy and his sister who, when the family 
moved, had to drive the cattle a long distance, 
—many, many miles, through woods so dense 
that their father had to clear the way before 
them with axes.”’ 

Philip was not leaning his tired head against 
his grandmother’s shoulder any longer; he 
was sitting erect with his big brown eyes full 
of interest. 

‘The cattle, also, had to do their part in 
moving by carrying feather-beds strapped 
upon their backs. Pots and kettles hung‘on 
straps were carried in the same way by a pair 
of sturdy horses that were afterwards used to 
help plough the uncultivated land in the new 
wildérness home,’’ his grandmother went on 
to say. 

‘*A number of families were moving at the 
same time, and it took many days for this 
strange caravan to reach the end of the jour- 
ney. At night great fires were made beneath 
the trees, where food was cooked and eaten, 
and where the tired travelers slept at the end 
of each day’s journey.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t they get a man to move them 
same as we did?’”’ queried Philip. 

‘* Because every man had to be his own 

















Not Nut Meats 


Though the taste is like toasted nuts. 

These are simply whole grains—Rice grains in this case— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 

We sealed the grains up in guns. We kept the grains rolling, 
for one whole hour, in 550 degrees of heat. 

That heat turned the moisture in the grains to steam, and 
created tremendous pressure. Then we shot the guns. 

And these grains came out—steam-exploded—filled with a 
myriad cells. Airy and crisp and nut-like—walls as thin as tissue. 

Like fairy wafers with a fascinating flavor. 

And millions of dishes are now served mornings, with cream 
and sugar, or mixed with any fruit. 











mover in the days of the early settlers,’’ his 
grandmother explained. ‘* Many of the pil- 
grims had not even built homes for themse'ves, 
but were living a sort of gipsy life until they | 
should come to a place in which they thought | 
it would be best to settle. Every member of | 
the family had to do a certain share of the 
work, Even the cattle had their part to do.”’ 

‘* Who were these children you have been 
telling me about, grandmother?’’ Philip 
asked. 

‘* They were two of your pilgrim ancestors, 
and their names were Silas and Betsy Har- | 
rington,’’ grandmother responded, ‘* ‘They 
finally settled in the Connecticut valley,” 
she added. 

Philip’s little form had straightened as his 
grandmother went on with her reciiai ; and 
when she had concluded, it was an earnest 
pair of eyes that met her own. 

** Well, if my ancestors did all that with- 
out complaining I recken I’d better not say | 
anything more about carrying a clock and a | 
parrot and some boxes, or—or—anything | 
else, just two blocks,’’ he asserted, with a re- , 
solute look in his brown eyes that would not | 
have shamed eicher Betsy or Silas Harrington 
could they have seen it, 


WALTHAM, Mass, 














Puffed Wheat, 10c } 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 




















They Float 


Countless homes now serve them also as a dairy dish for 
suppers. Serve thera in bowls of milk. 

They get whole grains with every granule exploded, so digestion 
can instantly act. ‘Toasted, bubble-like wafers, four times as porous 
as bread. Fragile, crisp and dainty—the most inviting morsels ever 
made from grain. ; 

And they use them like nut meats—use them in candy, use 
them to garnish ice cream. Children eat the grains like peanuts in 
the hungry hours between meals. 

These are really food confections. 

Tell your grocer to send you a package of each and see how 
your folks enjoy them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 


Made by the process of Prof. A. P. Anderson 
(444) 
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Temperance Facts for 
Your Teaching 











Misplaced Personal Liberty.—Why de- 
prive paupers, lunatics, idiots, and criminals 
of the personal liberty of landing upon our 
shores, and grant saloon-keepers the per- 
sonal liberty of manufacturing them at home? 
—Lllinois Issue. 


To Multiply Openings for Work.— 
Wage-earners do not always realize how dis- 
astrously the drink habit reduces the demand 
for labor, Yet this is true; for money spent 
for bread instead of for drink would give work 
to nearly six times as many wage-earners per 
$100,000 capital as would be displaced from 
brewing and distilling industries. The in- 
telligent, progressive wage-earner will think 
this over. —Cora Frances Stoddard, Corre- 
sponding Secratary of the Scientific Temper- 
ance Lederation, 


Drink and the Babies of France,—When 
President Poincaire of France recently visited 
St. Antoine Hospital, Dr. Lucien Jacquet, 
according to ‘* La Croix Bleue,’’ took occa- 
sion to give him some impressive information, 
Between May I, 1912, and February 1, 1913, 
308 patients were questioned as to their 
drinking habits. Out of a total of 688 chil- 
dren born to them 359 died ; 207 in early 
infancy. The so-called moderate drinkers 
lost 18.4 percent: of all children born to 
them. ILfeavy drinkers lost 20.3 percent. 
The patients who drank ‘* very heavily ’’ lost 
61.2 percent,—a significant story for a na- 
tion that claims to be apyalled by its dimin- 
ishing birth-rate. 


The Deatn-Rate of Saloon Men.—One 

insurance company alone (the Prudential) 
lost 1,522 men policy-holders by death from 
alcoholism in the years 1907-1910, according 
to statistics prepared for the company’s ex- 
hibit at the International Congress on lly- 
giene, in 1912. Bartenders and saloon- 
keepers had proportionately from three to 
five times as many deaths from alcoholism 
as other occupations ; that is, while on the 
average only 1.5 deaths out of 100 were due 
to alcoholism, with saloon-keepers the pro- 
portion was 4.4; with bartenders, 6.7. 

In one direction alone (apart from acci- 
dents) saloon-keepers and bartenders carried 
off the palm for a low rate. They had the 
smallest death-rate from old age. Nota 
single saloon-keeper and only one bartender 
died of old age ! 


Railroad Men and Total Abstinence. 
—‘*We can say with justifiable pride and 
without fear of successful contradiction that 
if all classes were as free from the liquor 
habit as are the railroad men of the present 
day, there would be little left for the tem- 
perance workers to do, ‘lo convince oneself 
of this fact it is only necessary to mingle with 
railroad men at their gatherings, to attend 
some union meeting in any part of the coun- 
try and note the entire absence among them 
of any desire or tendency to visit saloons cr 
to indulge in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
In our own brotherhood the great virtue of 
total abstinence is one of the first lessons our 
members are taught at its altars, Our men 
know how deeply impressive this lesson is, 
and the imposing and solemn conditions 
under which it is so forcibly impressed upon 
them.’’—Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men’s Magazine, December, 1912. 

The Liquor Traffic vs. Legitimate In- 


dust ies.—The objection is frequently raised 
that the manufacture of alcoholic drinks 


gives much employment, uses capital, and ' explanation of the plural in this case is that 


helps the wage-earner, Statistics from the 
last census, compiled by the Rev, U. F. 
Mueller (Scientific Temperance Journal, 
June, 1913), show that for each $1,000 cap- 
ital invested, brewing and distilling indus- 








Has Your School Entered the Contest 


to secure a place on The Sunday School 
Times Rally Day Honor List ? Fourclasses 
of schools will be recognized, according to 
the size of the schoolenrolment. Full an- 
nouncement of the plan was made in the 
Rally Day Number, August 23. There is 
still time to send for the Report Blank on 
which to announce results. The 


President Wilson Rally Day Card, 


which was described in last week's issue, 
will help greatly to stir up the right Rally 
Day spirit. Send for a sample. 
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tries pay in wages only $61 and $42.50 re- 
spectively, as against $186, the average for 
industries in general. For each $100,000 
1 invested they employ only 8.1 and 
men, while the average industry em- 
ploys 36. On the other hand, while making 
the smallest proportionate return to labor, the 
average brewing capitalist has $1,050, 325 ; 
the distiller, $128,700, while the average 
capitalist in other industries has only $67,437. 
** Tf the Socialists have anywhere the right 
to speak of rapacious capitalism,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Mueller, ‘it is in the brewing indus- 
try. It is the workers who pay the most 
tribute—not because they drink more than 
the wealthier classes, but because they are 
the mass of the people.’’ 


te 


Israel’s Calf-Worship 
(Continued from page 541) 


Thus we see that Serapis worship was 
a cult which arose about Roman times, more 
than one thousand years after the time of 
Moses, by the union of Apis worship with 
Osiris worship. It was this cult that left the 
marvelous necropolis of bulls at Sakkarah, 
one of the wonders of Egypt. In Serapis 
worship images were multiplied to an enor- 
mous extent. In a special room in the 
Louvre Museum may be seen this worship of 
Serapis by idols, where the offerings are ac- 
tually being made before the image. It is 
manifest that practises arising a millenium 
after tie time of the Exodus can have nothing 
to do with the worship of the golden calf, 
though it has mistakenly had much to do 
with the popular explanation of that worship 
as Apis worship. 

Then the people, as they led on to the 
worship of the calf, cried: ‘* These are thy 
gods, O Israel, which broughi thee up out 
of the land of Egypt.’’ Did they pretend to 
think that the gods of Egypt had delivered 
them from Egypt? They had just seen the 
gods of Egypt humbled before the Lord. 
One of the leaders who withstood Moses in 
the great conflict with Pharaoh and the 
Egyptian religion was Jambres. Now this 
Jambres is quite a well-known personage in 
Egypt of Moses’ time. His name has un- 
dergone much transformation in coming 
down to us through various tongues. He 
was Khaemuas, the brother of Rameses II, 
and uncle of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, the greatest magician of all Egyptian 
history, and a leader in Apis worship, who 
sought to give that worship the first place in 
the religion of Egypt. The Israelites had 
just seen this leader of Apis worship de- 
feated and humiliated by Moses. How then 
could they set up Apis worship and cry, 
** These are thy gods, O Israel’’?? How 
could Israel possibly say that the gods who 
were defeated.in the deliverance had wrought 
that deliverance? A far more plausible sug- 
gestion than that this idolatrous worship was 
Apis worship is that it was the worship of 
the Mnevis bull, a cult of the delta, in which 
Israel lived, and of which comparatively 
little is known. But it is once represented 
by the worship of an image of a calf, and the 
image is painted yellow, as though to repre- 
sent gold. Yet this explanation of the Calf- 
worship at Sinai is not often used, 

Something else in the words of these idola- 
trous worshipers at Sinai not only indicates 
that this was not Apis worship, nor even 
Mnevis worship, but also furnishes a subtle 
hint of the real origin of that worship. The 
people said, *‘ These be thy gods.’’ Whythe 
plural ** gods’’? There was only one Apis or 
one Mnevis, Grammatical attempts at expla- 
nation of the plural here have been made, but 
are not satisfactory. The only reasonable 


the worshipers did not refer to Apis at all, 
nor to any other Egyptian god, as Mnevis, 
but that they were using the words of some 
idolatrous ritual of their own with which they 
had been familiar in Egypt. They had wor- 
shiped idols when in Egypt (Ezek. 20 : 5-9). 
Were these *‘ idols of Egypt ’’ Egyptian gods, 
or were they more probably some idols of 
their own, or of their ancestors, or of their 


Phoenician kinsmen and neighbors who were | 


settled in the northeast delta of Egypt where 
Israel also at first settled ? 

This strange hint in the words of the 
people, **These are thy gods,’’ leads us to 
asecond help afforded by careful attention 
to the biblical narrative. This, in compari- 
son with other passages of Scripture, will 
indicate pretty cleariy the real nature of: the 
idolatrous worship at Sinai, Aaron himself 





proclaimed the Calf-worship at Sinai as ‘‘a 
feast unto the Lord to-morrow.’’ This 
plainly shows that the worship was regarded 
as the worship of Jehovah by images, as was 
the Calf-worship at Bethel and at Dan long 
afterwards: for even down to the days of 
Ahab, the prophets of Israel, four hundred in 
number, still regarded themselves as prophets 
of Jehovah (1 Kings 22: 5-6). ‘lhe bull from 
the earliest antiquity was a symbol of the 
Deity among Semitic people in the valley of 
the Euphrates and among the Phcenicians 
and other Semites along the western shore 
of Palestine, who, at least as early as the 
Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, settled in the 
Delta in the land of Goshen, whither Israel 
later came. These all would bring their 
Semitic idolatry with them, Thus Joshua 
says (Josh. 24:14), ‘Put away the gods 
which your fathers served beyond the River, 
andin Egypt ; and serve ye Jehovah,’’ iden- 
tifying the idolatry of the patriarchs in Ur 
and in Haran with the idolatry of the Chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt. 

Calf- worship was the primitive superstition 
which the divine religion of Israel came to 
displace, as Christianity came to the philos- 
ophy of Greece, the sensuous worship of 
Rome, and the wild superstitions of the 
Teutons, And this primitive Calf-worship 
proved as malignant and persistent as the 
philosophy of Greece which perverted a por- 
tion of the Church into Neo-Platonism, as 
the sensuousness of heathen Rome which 
finally clothed the Bride in the scarlet robe, 
or as the nature worship and spiritism of the 
Teutonic forefathers which has ever per- 
sisted in the German and English disposition 
to attribute so much influence to the moon 
and to consult signsand tokens, If nineteen 
centuries of Christianity has not entirely 
cured these various nations of the supersti- 
tious poison in their blood, we shall not 
wonder that this Semitic religious scrofula, 
Calf-worship, should have persisted so long 
in the national character and have broken 
out in successive generations, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Light Lreaks In 
Thoughtful Farmer: }.<arns about Coffee 


Many people exist in a more or less 
hazy condition, and it often takes years 
before they realize that tea and coffee 
are often the cause of the cloudiness, 
and that there is a simple way to let the 
light break in. 

A worthy farmer had such an ex- 
perience, and tells about it in a letter. 
He says: 

‘* For about forty years I have had in- 
digestion and stomach trouble in various 
forms. During the last twenty-five years 
I would not more than get over one spell 
of bilious colic until another would be 
upon me. 

‘¢The best doctors I could get and all 


the medicines I could buy only gave me | 


temporary relief. 
‘* Change of climate was tried without 
results. I could not sleep nights, had 


rheumatism, and my heart would palpi- | 


tate at times so that it seemed it would 
jump out of my body. 

‘*T came to the conclusion that there 
was no relief for meand that I was about 
wound up, when I saw a Postum adver- 
tisement. I had always been a coffee 
drinker, and got an idea from the ad. 
that maybe coffee was the cause of my 
trouble. 

‘I began to use Postum instead of 
coffee, and in less than three weeks I 
felt like a new man. The rheumatism 
left me, and I have never had a spell of 
bilious colic since. 

‘*My appetite is good, my digestion 
never was better, and I caa do more 
work than before for forty years. 

‘*T haven’t tasted coffee since I began 
with Postum. My wife makes it accord- 
ing to directions and I relish it as well 
as I ever did coffee, and I was certainly 
a slave to coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Write for copy of the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water, and, with the addition 
of cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 

‘There's a reason” for Postum. 


Battle 
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